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NEWS REEL 


THE SHOW(-DOWN) GOES ON 


Prague was the loveliest of cities in Central Europe. 
I hated to have Hitler in Hradcany. But to-day the 
personal, if it remains individual, is irrelevant. For that 
reason I have stood down from a comment which would 
have been only personal, and have called on a Czech 
whose grief is that also of a nation. Erica Natonek, 
author of our article on Capek in February, pays her 
respects to a city beloved in better days, admired even 
more in the bitter. Thus I hope will she feel, as she says 
good-bye to it, that she is in turn welcomed here. 


* * * 


EX CATHEDRA 

The tunnel of tragedy through which we are, let us 
hope, passing, can at times make editing seem rather like 
whistling in the dark. On such occasions an answering 
echo is more than ever gratefully received. Marianne 
Moore writes from New York, “I never read an issue 
of Life and Letters To-day without feeling more resolute 
and more able to have hope for the world. And how full 
of incentive for one, its enviable capacity to be various.” 
No words could more concisely state the aim of all 
on this journal, and to feel it is even in one hundredth 
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part accomplished is an encouragement, the more 

. . +) . ° 
gratefully received as Miss Moore’s own editing of 
The Dial was to us always meridian. 


* * He 


THE LONDON MERCURY 


In March, comment was made-on the passing of The 
Criterion. This month, as readers will observe on page ii, 
it falls to our lot to announce that the London Mercury 
will no longer appear as a separate publication. It has 
been bought by the Brendin Publishing Company, and 
will henceforth be amalgamated with Life and Letters 
To-Day. We appreciate those who will be sorry that 
there is one less publication that stands for culture, but 
just as the London Mercury absorbed the Bookman, it 
has been found that the interests of both that combined 
journal and Life and Letters To-Day can best be served 
by amalgamation. We ask that it should be considered 
not that a review with a long career has ceased, but that 
it is continuing in this magazine, and that it has fallen 
into sympathetic hands, readers may perhaps be assured 
by the fact that in 1925 for three years, I myself was on 
the staff of the London Mercury, and, though leaving 
it for daily journalism, contributed regularly for ten. 
In a sense, therefore, the Mercury returns to one who 
was trained on it, and I hope its present readers will 
thus feel encouraged to continue their subscriptions. 
Specimen copies of Life and Letters To-Day will be 
sent on request, in order that any previously un- 
acquainted may have an opportunity for judgment. 
The first number of the combined review will appear 
on Ist May. 
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THREE SPOETS 


This number is mainly given over to India. The 
better to give a cross-section, I have adopted a new 
make-up, running stories and articles side by side. 
There is also what amounts to a section on Yeats. It 
comes late, but deliberately so. I did not want the 
usual perfunctory “ notice’, and Dorothy Richardson’s 
memories, woven round Yeats, seem to me worth any 
amount of obituaries. Alongside them is work by 
Vernon Watkins, who had the opportunity of meeting 
Yeats the year before he died. The poem embodies 
actual words of Yeats, an elder speaking to a much 
younger poet. The Irish one gave it his blessing, writing 
to the author “I like to be thought of in that charming 
way and certainly I have no objection to your publishing 
the little scraps of conversation it contains”. Life and 
Letters To-day is glad, both to print the poem, and to 
publish and preserve those “scraps” so_ sincerely 
given, and so sympathetically received. 


* * * 


INDIAN WRITERS IN ENGLAND 


Addressing members of the Indian Progressive 
Writers’ Association at the Indian Students’ Union on 
19th March, Randall Swingler remarked that Indian 
writers faced a peculiar difficulty in this country—if 
they wrote well they were rejected by publishers on 
the ground that they wrote too well. Their success was 
taken as a slight to British superiority. 

On the general subject of Literature and Society 
in England, Swingler pointed out two curious facts 
about English society during the last four hundred 
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years. The first was the lack of racial homogeneity and 
the second the fairly peaceful character of the bourgeois 
revolution. The extraordinary predominance of Shake- 
speare was due partly to the fact that English as a language 
really only emerged in the age of Elizabeth. Shakespeare 
was educated in a merchant school, he wrote plays for 
a popular audience and yet sought the ear of the Court. 
This was typical of the writers of the time and gave 
their work a richness that English drama has never 
since possessed. And in the seventeenth century the 
smooth transition from feudalism to trade and manu- 
facture ushered in an age of prose and killed the drama 
which had been the pleasure of the people. Pamphleteer- 
ing and essay writing served the political and social 
ends of the new bourgeoisie though journalism had 
acquired a bad name since 1715 when Robert Walpole 
bought up all the available journalists. At the present 
time, this distinction between journalists and authors 
still existed. Seclusion from life was typical of writing 
to-day and Indian writers, like most foreign writers 
in England, found themselves unappreciated by pub- 
lishers and literary folk in England. 


* * x 


OLDEST INHABITANTS 


In all the excitement of whether or not the Dionne 
quintuplets would or would not see the King and Queen 
in Canada, human beings at the other end of the scale 
were crowded into small print in the papers. Yet Cuba 
lost her oldest inhabitant, when Francisco Garcia died 
at the age of one hundred and forty years. Cuba should 
remember this, her son, for he remembered her to the 
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extent of twenty sons and daughters. Shortly after him, 
the oldest Irish woman died on the eve of her one 
hundred and eleventh birthday. Johanna O’Connor 
lived on a mountain farm in Killarney, and was thus 
able to grow her own food. She followed the usual 
centenarian course of eating the plainest, but she had 
one indulgence ; becoming reckless in her old age, she 
smoked a clay pipe from the age of seventy. I like the 
word “from”, representing as it does an odd forty 
years of pipe-drawing. 


BE Be * 


SILVER THREADS 


Even more daring is Mr. Harris, of Lewisham. He 
planted an apple-tree on his one-hundredth birthday 
and is looking forward to eating the first fruit from it 
next year. He will then be one hundred and two. Mr. 
Harris has lived all his life in Lewisham and for over 
half of it worked in the silk mills there. That is how 
silver tinsel was discovered. To most of us those 
sparkling strings are so much part of our earliest 
memories, that it seems they must always have existed, 
like raindrops and the footprints of rabbits. But Mr. 
Harris, making gold and silver brocade, one day picked 
up a thread of silk to which clung fine metal shavings. 
It, or they, shone in the light, and thus tinsel was found. 
I have always had a soft spot for tinsel. It was the one 
Christmas tree decoration that could not be saved till 
next year. Such parsimony always seemed alien to the 
season, but tinsel was so tarnished by Twelfth Night as 
to make preservation impracticable. I am glad Mr. 
Harris discovered it, and very glad that he celebrated 
last month his one hundred and second birthday by 
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eating two breakfasts and what he termed “a real man’s 
lunch—a good steak and vegetables ”’. 
* * * 


A FORGOTTEN SOLDIER 


There is another anniversary, not unallied to brocade, 
which I should like remembered. That is the death of 
James Hatfield, at one hundred and five. It occurred 
two hundred years ago, and, first a soldier, in his latter 
years a vendor of tapes and garters, there was not, 
perhaps, anything remarkable in his life, except for one 
circumstance. He heard St. Paul’s clock strike thirteen 
times. This happened in 1736, when he was stationed 
at Windsor. “‘ Not being relieved, as he expected, he 
fell asleep; in which situation he was found by the 
succeeding guard.’’ Pleading that he had been awake 
and on duty his legal time, Hatfield asserted as proof 
that he had heard St. Paul’s clock strike thirteen times. 
He thought that this “ singular circumstance’’ would 
save him, but he was disbelieved, condemned by a 
court-martial and would have been executed had it not 
been that two gentlemen, arriving in Windsor from 
London, were able to bear out his story. A manuscript 
which I have states that “‘ he is now”’ (in 1768, at the 
age of one hundred and four) “alive and hearty, and 
can walk ten miles a day’. 

* * * 


NON-INTERVENTION 


From the Mew York Times (Financial Section), 
20. 2. 39 :— 

“ New light was shed on the Spanish situation last 
week when it became known that for the last year five 
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great London banks had been financing Generalissimo 
Francisco Franco to the extent of several million pounds, 
these credits having been arranged by General Franco’s 
London agent, the Duke of Alba, through the London 
banking house of Kleinworth Sons and Co. This, 
coupled with a British cruiser’s action in taking General 
Franco’s emissary to Minorca, showed German 
authorities that the British Government does not intend 
to allow the axis powers to retain a permanent grip on 
Spain or to buy their departure at an exorbitant price.”’ 
* * * 


COW UNDER COVER 

Things being rarely what they seem, we are the 
more grateful for appropriateness when we meet it, 
and what could be more—the word seems to be— 
‘ fitting ’ for a book called Hints to Dairy Farmers than 
to be bound in ‘ new half calf’ ? To round it off neatly, 
the sub-heading is “An Account of the Produce of a 
Cow’. 

The volume, which is listed in the latest catalogue 
of Messrs. Myers of Bond Street, was published in 1811. 
Bookbinders then evidently had a sense of fitness 
since lost. There may be compensation in that, for 
were covers and contents to consort so literally now, 
many might think there would be a premium on shark- 
skins and rats, and those “ beasties that gae bump 7’ 


the nicht’. 


a * * 


SHUT SESAME 

High winds have often given me cause to think, for 
has not Desmond McCarthy’s publication of Richard 
Hughes’ novel in one number of this paper given both 
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it prestige and subsequent editors headaches from the 
number of authors who think, they, too, have a novel 
which, their friends in Hampshire or Yorks, tell them, 


to wondering why it is some shops have doors and 
some don’t. With news-stands for instance, it is almost 
an unwritten law that there should be no door. What 
purpose does this serve? Papers are the first things to 
suffer from rough weather, and as for facilitating sales, 
the man in a hurry buys from the man at the corner. 
That flowers should be exposed, one can understand ; 
their colour catches the eye. But why fish? And if 
fish, why not meat? Most fishmongers throw their 
merchandise on marble and leave it—open to the four 
winds, and all they bring. Butchers, on the other hand, 
are usually given to windows, if not to doors. Chemists 
are usually shut; yet their goods are wrapped, and if 
time is saved by the absence of doors, here is a case, 
since a certain proportion of purchasers are urgent. 
The adjective for undertakers may perhaps be not so 
much “urgent”? as “inevitable”. But their goods 
would not suffer from exposure, are indeed made to 
withstand it. You will find that indoor furniture of all 
kinds is displayed on pavements; that for gardens is 
rarely seen without of doors. No doubt there is a 
reason for this, though it seem as dark as that which 
makes butchers wear straw hats and fishmongers bowlers. 
At the moment all I can think of is that these trades that 
are doorless were once stalls and stands, and though 
pushed off the streets have merely retreated, as it were, 
but still hold to their ancient lights in the form of open 
air. In much the same way that coffee stalls park now 
in passages beside shops. 
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NEW LANDS FOR OLD 


As is declared on the back cover, Life and Letters 
To-Day has made a point of acquainting readers with 
conditions of countries “in the news”. Ruthenia, 
Denmark, Holland, China, Poland, Belgium, Spain, 
Mexico, Brazil, Turkey and many others have been 
““covered”’. India is the main subject of this issue. 
The next will introduce Scandinavia and Latvia. 

For June, we have to admit that we don’t know. 
There aren’t many countries left. Less and less remain 
to civilization each month. For that reason, we 
welcome the discovery (by the Discovery) of new land 
in the Antarctic. The world can do with fresh fields 
... though it is ironic that Britain, already uncertain 
whether she can keep what she has got, should conscript 
further territory. 


NO RESISTANCE 
By ERICA NATONEK 


‘““ No RESISTANCE IS to be offered to the general advance 
of the German troops... .’’ That was the order on the 
11th March, 1938, when Seyss-Inquart sent to Hitler 
that mysterious telegram which was never dispatched 
and which never arrived. The radio groaned forth 
music. Then the warfare was only in the radio and the 
anthem that Haydn wrote was played right through all 
its verses, for the last time, then when things had come 
to an end. 

“No resistance is to be offered to the general advance 
of the German troops....’’ That was on the 15th 
March, 1939, in Prague. The announcer’s voice was 
harsh and German. Not a Prague voice. Then came 
a German march. What has become of the Slav song ? 
Kde domov muy ? “ Whereis my home ?”’ Dead now.... 
So one buries one’s heart. The swastika waves over 
the castle in Prague. The Czechs stare at it. They 
don’t understand at all. They really don’t understand 
a word of all that the Leader of All the Germans has to 
say about “ historic justice after a thousand years ’’. 

No one believed it. Many feared it, and sat there 
like rabbits with hypnotized eyes when the disaster 
came. It came on motor-bicycles. No one could do 
anything, but hiss and boo and curse and, recklessly, 
with tears streaming down their faces, sing the National 
Anthem with a defiance which boded ill for their 
‘“ German protectors”. They could not even defend 
themselves. Is there no one to help us? No one. Was 
Munich not enough of a Canossa? 
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The world kept silence. It was a mercilessly hard 
word that was never spoken aloud. Czechoslovakia 
tumbled to pieces like a house of cards. It was a good 
country. It was a good earth, upon which people grew 
up with hearts to feel and with minds of their own and 
with a deep love of freedom. This earth was taken 
from them and freedom has been taken from them: 
their very breath has been taken from them. It is very 
difficult for a people to live without air. 

When Munich was signed, the Czech army was sent 
home. The army had to cry instead of fighting. Many 
of its generals and officers committed suicide. Nothing 
was said about that. Now they are forgotten. 

After the 15th March the army was disbanded, because, 
as the German propagandists said, it was led by gangsters. 
German troops take care of law and order in the country 
that was “terrorized by a handful of bandits”. The 
Czech soldiers take off their jackets and are given green 
or grey German ones. The Czech army will change its 
coat again; it may not be for a long time, but Czech 
soldiers have time on their side and they have sons. 

The guarantee—which was not honoured—of the new 
Czechoslovakian frontiers was to protect the remains 
of what was left after Munich. No guarantee was 
provided for “internal crises”. The organization of 
‘internal crises”? is the task of the world’s premier 
psychological institute, the Ministry of Propaganda in 
Berlin. The next task was to create a crisis in Slovakia. 
No power in the world will go to war on behalf of 
Bratislava, thought Berlin. And Berlin was right. 

There was no excitement in the streets of London. 
The posters at the corners, which announced the final 
collapse and destruction of Czechoslovakia, flapped 
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almost cheerfully in the wind. No one took particular 
notice of them. 

And the death of Czechoslovakia, which was built 
up by years of work and struggle, was taking place 
behind closed doors. Czechoslovakia simply disappeared, 
sank out of sight, without any regrets expressed. 

They seized the banks. They took the gold. Gold 
is more important than the “return”? of the Czech 
brothers, who never wanted to return “ home ”’. Czecho- 
slovakia was a rich country, and Germany can do with 
some wealth. Besides, Czechoslovakia was an obstacle 
on the way to the East. The obstacle has been lightly 
swept aside. 

“After the return home of the Sudeten German 
brothers I have no more territorial demands in Europe” ! 
To-day it is not necessary to comment. One only needs 
to recall the speeches and the dates. Especially the 
dates. 

In the evening of the 15th March, 1939, about ten 
o’clock, a train crossed into Holland, bearing about 
two hundred refugees from Prague. It was the last 
train to leave Prague. They got away with nothing 
but their lives, and there they were, pale and tired, 
without a roof over their heads. 

Thousands did not get away. 

But eight million Czechs have remained behind at 
home, at their work, and, as if nothing had happened, 
they will wait and watch and struggle. 

Their children will thank them. For Masaryk was an 
Idea. Adolf Hitler is only a Leader. 


(Translated by Eithne Wilkins) 


INDIA: A CONTEMPORARY 
PERSPECTIVE 


By IQBAL SINGH 


AMONG THE MANy fallacies into which Spengler’s truly 
Faustian attempt to discover the “morphology of 
World History’ lands him, there is one that has a 
specific bearing on India. In a particularly misleading 
interpretation he suggests that the Indian culture, like 
the classical culture of Greece, is a culture without 
memory. “Indian man,” he asserts in his somewhat 
arbitrary manner, “forgot everything.’ Now there 
are not a few among the younger generation of 
intellectuals in India who would fervently wish it 
were true. As it happens, however, it is just the reverse 
of truth. It is a perverse habit to speak of racial and 
national characteristics as though they were some kind 
of innate and abiding constants, when in fact history 
so patently proves them to be no more than contingent 
variables. Yet if there is anything for which we as a 
people may be considered distinguished, it is precisely 
a prodigious memory. Contrary to Spengler’s assertion, 
in the Land of Egypt they have forgotten their 
antecedents much more easily than we in India. The 
subterranean sanctuaries of Osiris have for ages been 
enshrouded in desert silence and vacancy, but in the 
hours of dawn and twilight the temples of Siva still 
resound with the ardent voices of the faithful. Indian 
man, indeed, finds it hard to forget anything ; and the 
Indian awareness continues to carry with it the burden 
of an enormous memory whose tentacles stretch back- 
wards into five millennia of history and pre-history. 
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This is by no means an enviable asset. In the existing 
context it actually tends to operate as a serious psycho- 
logical handicap. The anxiety to face two ways, to 
look both before and after, often results in an aberration 
of human vision that is bound in a certain degree to 
stultify present effort. How to resolve the multiple 
foci of our attention to a clear and comprehensive sense 
of direction? That is one of the major problems which 
confront India to-day. 

The problem in its incidence is not wholly, or even 
mainly, political, though politics no doubt enter into 
the causal chain that determines its origin. It is possible 
to argue that, ultimately, the contradictions of which 
this problem is but a symptom can be resolved only 
in the wider arena of social struggle ; and the argument 
is valid enough as ‘far as it goes. The trouble is it does 
not go far enough. Even social struggle succeeds only 
in the measure in which it becomes conscious of its 
necessity and purpose. It is, therefore, questionable 
whether it is possible to envisage an intelligent solution 
of an issue that has not yet been properly defined. In 
this, as in many other matters, it would seem the prime 
necessity is what Master Kung aptly described as the 
“ rectification of names”. The necessity is particularly 
urgent in India where, for obvious reasons, the prevailing 
confusion of names is so bewildering that clear thinking 
becomes at times almost an impossibility. 

Essentially, it may be suggested, the problem is one 
of getting our past and our present into an intelligible 
perspective. That may sound easy enough, but it is 
not as easy as it sounds. Hitherto the attempts to find 
a perspective have not yielded altogether happy results. 
There have been, generally speaking, two distinct, 
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more or less antithetical trends of approach. The 
attitudes differentiate broadly on an age basis. 

There is, on the one hand, the older intelligentsia. 
They interpret the contemporary transition as a sort of 
armageddon, a conclusive mythological battle between 
the powers of darkness and light. It goes without saying, 
of course, that they consider themselves ranged well on 
the side of light, even though the light may be dim 
with age. The comparatively simple question of time-lag 
presents itself to their prophetic souls as a fundamental 
incompatibility between two alien species of humanity. 
Unable to perceive that the conflicts and cleavages 
which rend present-day India are a specific aspect of 
the general crisis within a single civilization, they 
postulate a purely hypothetic geographical opposition 
of the Occident and the Orient. This attitude almost 
invariably leads them to embark on a desperate, if 
earnest, recherche du temps perdu. And as, on the whole, 
it is the pre-War intelligentsia that has determined the 
orientation of a crucial phase of the Indian struggle, 
a phase which is not even now closed, in so far as 
cultural initiative is concerned, most of our energy and 
enthusiasm has been dissipated in a sterile revivalism 
incapable of creating a living culture. It is sad to think 
that some of the most alert and brilliant minds of the 
last generation, from Iqbal and Tagore downwards, 
have had little more to offer us by way of intellectual 
stimulus than antediluvian utopias. It is sad—and yet 
it could hardly have been otherwise. For memory 
merely records and identifies. It cannot understand. 
And because it cannot understand, it must fill present 
vacuity with nostalgic day-dreams about the distant 


and the bygone. 
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There is also another, more subtle form of nostalgia 
—nostalgia for the land of promise. In striking contrast, 
one might say in reaction, to the revivalism of the older 
intelligentsia, there is the infectious salvationism of a 
growing body of the younger Indian radicals. Some 
of them have quite loud voices and at least know how 
to use their lungs to good purpose. The past for them 
has no validity: time past, after all, is time forgotten. 
So they insist on a clean sweep, demand drastic 
surgical operations. They, too, are on the side of 
angels—but angels of the elusive future. They are 
the heralds of the kingdom come. Theirs, in brief, 
is an equally desperate, equally earnest, recherche de 
L’avenir. 

If this were all the choice, the choice would be difficult. 
For between those engaged in recherche du temps perdu 
and those preoccupied with recherche de l’avenir there is 
perhaps not much to choose. Both in different ways 
tend to simplify the human situation. Both are actuated 
by a subjective motive. Both show an extraordinary 
disregard for an objective factor which the creatures of 
this world of sense and succession can ill afford to 
ignore—the time-context. The former fail because they 
cannot see that time is a one way track, though the 
track may lead up a dizzy zigzag. The obscure sage of 
Ephesus even in his days of extremely restricted loco- 
motion saw the impossibility of stepping in the same 
stream twice: this simple truth seems curiously to 
escape some highly gifted minds even in the days of 
internal combustion engine. But if one cannot turn 
back in time, nor can one outstrip it. Chasing the future 
may be a good corrective, but it is no solution. And to 
deny validity to the past is to deny validity to the 
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present as well as the future, since they are all linked 
together in the scheme of reality. 

The choice is, indeed, less difficult. There exists 
another possibility that is not a middle way, but simply 
different from both recherche du temps perdu and recherche 
de l’avenir. It resides in contemporaneity which includes 
an awareness of the implications of the past and the 
potentialities of the present. Paradoxical though it may 
sound, contemporaneity is rara avis, East no less than 
West of Suez. It requires not merely a correct sense 
of the current chronology, but a sense of history. It 
involves, in other words, a time-perspective. For the 
world of history is a world of time. And by history is 
implied not just an inventory of names and events, but 
recognition of the changing pattern of civilization, of 
the sequence of epochs and the causes that determine 
the sequence. In such a perspective our past appears 
no longer as a tempting refuge from the immediate 
actuality or a burdensome memory. It appears as a 
dynamic process. 

A time-perspective of India reveals many things. 
It reveals, above all, the utter absurdity of the common 
tendency to represent Indian history as a kind of 
prolonged fancy dress pageant, a sequence of unrelated 
manifestations, spectacular enough in itself, but with 
little or no relevance to the world at large. It reveals 
the Indian civilization to be not an isolated growth, as 
it has often been claimed, but an integral part of the 
world civilization. Finally, it reveals that the present 
situation in India is not just the result of a series of 
accidents, but a series of developments having ramifica- 
tions far beyond the dusty horizon of India. 

The developments, of course, are not linear. The 
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sweep of time which they cover is far too vast to admit 
steady progress and growth. Themes often change in 
sudden transitions and horizons shift abruptly. The 
boundaries demarcating different epochs are not always 
clearly outlined. At times the vision falters in the mist 
of distance and it is difficult to see the links in the chain. 
The journey from the early settlements of the industrious 
city-dwellers of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa to the 
modern importing and exporting metropolises of 
Bombay and Calcutta, from the dynastic sway of the 
turbaned Guptas and Moguls to the top-hatted 
Imperialism of Monopoly Capital, from the airy flights 
of the Greater Vehicle to the shrill, dialectical dexterity 
of the Marxist-Leninist schoolmen, from the triumphant 
rise of the Crescent over the Indo-Gangetic plain to 
the illegal appearance there of the Hammer and Sickle, 
from the purposeful pilgrimages of the Far-Eastern 
Celestials to the seasonal influx of winter tourists from 
the Western World, is a long one and could hardly 
have been accomplished in a straight line. It leads us 
repeatedly to summits of human achievement as well as 
abysses of human misery and squalor. Again and again 
destructive elements enter, internal decay sets in, and the 
patterns dissolve leaving behind only the rudiments of 
a social order and culture. There are prolonged phases 
of slow brooding and germination and quick, sharp 
pangs of dénouements which usher new eras. 

Such has been the evolution of our culture in time. 
It is a cumulative growth—but cumulative in a special 
sense. It is cumulative in an organic rather than 
arithmetical sense. The process involves much more 
than simple addition : it involves crystallization of pro- 
gressively more complex social and cultural integrations. 
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And there is no reason to believe that we have heard 
the last word and are witnessing the last act. 

It is, nevertheless, an important act. The transition 
through which India is passing is of decisive nature. 
That should be clear to the most superficial observer. 
The situation is in many ways unparalleled. Even on 
the surface the scene offers most extraordinary contrasts 
—contrasts no less startling than the unexpected meeting 
on the dissecting table between a sewing-machine and 
an umbrella. On the coast of Coromandel ghosts of 
Vedanta haunt the garden-suburb built on instalment 
plan. Brahmanical wisdom, weary of chasing the 
Absolute in a mental Cul-de-Sac, succumbs to the lure 
of the Stock Exchange. While the joint-family system 
is breaking up, joint-stock companies multiply. Illusion 
is proving to be the better part of reality, and all the 
logic of Nyaya cannot check the increasing popularity 
of football pools and bucket-shops. Luminaries of the 
screen are gradually finding their way into the Hindu 
Pantheon, and while the cadences of Nataraja’s cosmic 
dances are forgotten the demand for hot-rhythms from 
Hollywood rises. Bullock carts continue their slow- 
motion journeys under the shadow of the high-speed 
bombers. The theory of surplus value finds an echo in 
a multitude of hovels of mud and thatch. Ferro-concrete 
luxury flats rise within striking distance of uninhabitable 
slums. 

What do these contrasts and contradictions signify ? 
It may be suggested that they are symptomatic of a 
profound social disintegration. This disintegration was, 
of course, implicit in the discovery of the sea route 
to India—a discovery which was to draw her 
inexorably into the mercantile orbit of the European 
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Powers, and thus open her frontiers to forces and 
influences which were bound in time to undermine 
the whole social basis of the Indian peoples by destroying 
their economic modes. It is, however, only during the 
last two decades that we have begun vaguely to ponder 
over and realize the implications of the process in 
which we have been involved. And these reveal prospects 
which at first seem disturbing. .They reveal, among 
other things, that the foundations of many of our most 
cherished social and cultural forms have already been 
demolished though those forms still persist. 

The situation may be said to be analogous to a state 
of geological unrest and upheaval which precedes a 
new stratification and fresh balancing of the masses of 
the earth’s crust. What form the new social stratification 
in India will ultimately take, it would be hazardous to 
predict. It is certain, however, that it will depend in a 
large measure on the developments in the world in 
general and our capacity to learn their lesson in order 
to apply it to the Indian conditions. Meanwhile, on 
calmer view, there seems no reason to share the belief 
of those lachrymose prophets who see in the present 
crisis the doom of all that is good and true and beautiful 
in our cultural heritage. On the contrary, the phase of 
disintegration through which we are now passing may 
well represent the pre-condition for the emergence of 
a new, homogeneous culture on a higher level. In the 
nature of historical sequence such a synthesis appears 
both necessary and imminent. Its actual realization is 
mainly a matter of time. 


INTELLECTUAL REPRESSION IN INDIA 
By SARKIS MEGHERIAN 


SOON AFTER THE Munich Agreement, Mr. Winston 
Churchill, in a moving appeal to the United States, said 
this of democratic liberties : 

“ The stations are closing down. The lights are going 
out.” Then he added: “I do not know how long such 
liberties will be allowed, but there is still time for those 
to whom freedom and parliamentary government mean 
something to consult together.”’ 

It may seem incongruous to begin an article on civil 
liberties in India with a quotation from Mr. Churchill, 
who has consistently combatted the opening of democratic 
stations and the lighting of Freedom’s torches in that 
country. Yet it is not inappropriate to use his solicitude 
for human rights in England as a prelude to a survey of 
some methods employed to deny them to “ the finest 
jewel in the Imperial Crown”’. 

In India intellectual liberty is suppressed with a 
blatant unconcern for those liberal principles of which 
Britain, we liked to believe, was not only the historical 
home but also the dauntless champion. 

The Indian codes are saturated with acts, amendments, 
and Orders in Council directed against critical utterance. 
Often their wanton vagueness of style is remarkable. 
Take, for instance, the Law of Sedition. This law 
punishes all expressions that “ might bring the Govern- 
ment of India into hatred or contempt”. But the 
prosecutable degree of hatred and the punishable measure 
of contempt are left conveniently undefined. There is 
also another gem of cunning latitude attached to many 
preventive enactments, the likelihood of “ causing a 
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breach of the peace’. And the Indians rightly ask: 
“Whose peace?” And again: “ What peace?” 

The Indian Press Act, garnished with a multitude of 
Provincial Press Laws, leaves the Indian journalist the 
alternatives either of becoming and remaining meekly 
servile or of following the tortuous path of rebellion. 

This Press Act starts with the astonishing assumption 
that the very wish to publish a paper is a seditious notion 
and should not be encouraged. So it not only requires 
prospective journalists to apply for permission, which is 
granted or refused after exhaustive inquiries, but also 
provides for substantial deposits as security for good 
behaviour. 

Between 1930 and 1935 securities were taken from one 
hundred and sixty-six newspapers. Those who failed to 
produce the deposit—three hundred and forty-eight in 
number—had to cease publication. Even purely literary 
periodicals were not exempted. The Bharatiya Sahitya 
(“ Indian Literature ’’), a monthly “ devoted to building 
up acommon platform for the various Indian languages ”’, 
had to deliver its monetary hostage before it could 
appear. 

But, contrary to official expectations, the Press Act 
has caused more rebellion than submission. Indeed, 
there are few Indian newspapers which have not re- 
peatedly forfeited large sums in security deposits. 

In 1935 alone, seventy-two newspapers were prose- 
cuted. In Calcutta the Amrita Bazar Patrika was fined 
five thousand rupees for publishing an article pointing 
out “ that the doctrine of non-violence had something to 
do with Christianity ’’. 

And when fines and forfeitures have brought financial 
ruin, even then many have refused to acknowledge defeat. 
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Instead they have resorted to the heroic method em- 
ployed by the Belgians during the War and led the 
authorities a merry dance with cyclostyled issues. During 
the Civil Disobedience movement the cyclostyle machine 
which printed the proscribed Congress Bulletin was 
installed in a building next to the Bombay Police Com- 
missioner’s house ! 

But the Press Act is not the only “ legal’? weapon 
directed against the formation of unorthodox opinion 
and honest expression. 

There are the Boards of Censors invested with great 
powers. In 1932 they banned news films showing 
Gandhi’s visit to London and Lancashire. Then there 
is the Sea Customs Act, which embodies all the archaic 
dread and the latest fear of books. This Act enables the 
Executive to refuse entry to any publication of which 
they disapprove. As an illustration of its workings, let 
us mention the case of George Padmore’s How Britain 
Rules Africa. The author, a Negro publicist, sent an 
inscribed copy to Jawaharlal Nehru. This was not de- 
livered, though others of minor stature in Indian politics 
received their copies and the book was on sale. The 
authorities probably objected most to the inscription. 

Frequently advanced literature is proscribed. “ There 
is the all India banning of the Government of India,” 
writes R. M. Lohia in The Struggle for Civil Liberties. 
‘In addition each Provincial Government proscribes 
books within its own area. In Bengal a whole class 
of literature is banned. A person found in possession 
of a book, which is not itself banned but which in the 
opinion of a policeman ora subordinate magistrate belongs 
to that dangerous class, is liable to a term of imprison- 
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Many painful complications result from this mixed 
practice. And an unsuspecting person may find himself 
in prison for inadvertently carrying a book from one 
Presidency to another. 

At times amazingly ignorant distinctions are made. 
For example, harmless but idealistic classics are some- 
times banned, while political prisoners are allowed to 
borrow Das Kapital from the prison library. One prison 
governor thought that a book on Capital should be 
corrective reading for young revolutionaries ! 

But it is not only the Laws that hamper a healthy 
growth of thought in India. One has also to contend 
with communal, sectarian and even personal idiosyn- 
crasies. All the machinery of social and economic power 
is used to perpetuate the prevailing system. The Anglo- 
Indian Press is, of course, lavishly subsidized. 

Nor is this absence of civil liberty confined to the 
spoken or printed word. Detentions without trial, the 
use of identity cards, curfew orders and expulsions are 
but a few of the common occurrences. 

It must be admitted that in the seven provinces now 
under Congress control conditions are greatly improved, 
in spite of the difficulties under which Congress Ministers 
work. Butin the Imperial Province of Delhi, where the 
Central Government resides, and in the Punjab and 
Bengal, both of which are governed by reactionary 
majorities, the old rules remain in full force. In Midna- 
pore an order forbidding students and middle class 
young men to cycle was still operative in 1938. 

On the whole, however, the scene of repression is 
shifting to the Indian States. Afraid of Congress 
ascendancy, they have become more conspicuously 
tyrannical than ever. Even the State of Mysore, which 
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used to be the boast of every Indian, has slipped from 
the path of tepid liberalism into depths of obscurantist 
oppression. 

Such is the state of civil liberties in India. To-day it 
is more than a matter of purely Indian concern. For the 
weakness of the great democracies lies in grossly 
unethical imperialism. 

“ Our relations with India will end in disaster unless 
they are to have a sound ethical basis. Fundamentally 
Mr. Gandhi is right: morals and politics are one.’”’ So 
Glorney Bolton writes in his Tragedy of Gandhi. 

But how much morals can we detect in the policies 
of the great democracies? And when called upon are 
they be able to stand up, with the courage of conviction, 
for the first of all liberties, “‘ freedom to know, to speak 
and to criticize,” when they deny it to those under their 
care? 


LA HIJA SIN ALMA 
By J. VIJAYA-TUNGA 


La Hua Sin Alma: The Girl Without a Heart. That 
was what they used to call her, even as a girl of thirteen. 

There was nothing forbidding about her father Juan. 
Juan had been the first butcher in that pueblo as long as 
people could remember. As the little seaside village of 
San Neri developed, first sampled by a few artists, then 
in their wake by a few discriminating tourists and then 
by car-owning week-enders from Barcelona, it became 
commerce-minded. 

Formerly there had been only one fonda. This was 
to accommodate the fishermen from nearby places on 
the Catalan coast who brought their sardine catch to 
San Neri—sardines being San Neri’s one industry—and 
spent a few hours ashore before they put out in their 
boats at early dawn. Now there were three fondas and 
two butchers besides Juan. 

Still Juan was the leading butcher. He was a short 
stocky man, always on his head a beret, pushed well back, 
dressed in a brown jersey and blue corduroy pants held 
up by a low belt which dared not interfere with the 
majestic curve preceding it. Juan always wore wooden 
clogs, whether at the Casino, where flashy young men 
showed off their patent shoes bought in Barcelona, or 
on the beach, or at home. His eyes were watery because 
he drank so much wine and bathed so little. The only 
parts of his body that got washed occasionally were his 
legs and feet. That was when the sardine boats put in 
and Juan would, if he were in the humour for it, roll up 
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his trousers and go into the water and help to beach the 
boats. Juan was a mild man, and, with his wine-bibbing, 
a jovial man most of the time. 

Which makes it stranger how the daughter—La Hija 
—got that appellation so early, at the age of thirteen. 
Her hair was jet black, but even as a girl of thirteeen she 
used to have it plaited tight so that it lay close to the 
scalp. And she had it parted in the middle, so that 
despite the girlish plait that hung down her back and 
the loose cheap skirt she wore, and her bare feet, she 
gave the impression of one older. 

And then those sombre dark eyes of hers! As a girl 
her cheeks were full and her chin more rounded. Other- 
wise one could have seen in La Hija of thirteen the La 
Hija she was to be ten years later. 

It was the way she slit open the throats of the rabbits 
that first earned her that appellation. 

When she held a pair of rabbits in her hand, holding 
them together by their hind legs, the look in her eyes 
was as if she counted the minutes even while she 
stopped on the way to talk to you, between now and the 
moment that the panting rabbits were to be throat- 
slitted carcasses. 

And the rabbits captive in her grasp seemed frightened 
of the beating of their own hearts—eager not to betray 
a sign of their being alive. If you came near they seemed 
to implore you with their glazed eyes not to make them 
the subjects of the conversation and remind their captor 
of her immediate objective. And if you touched them 
they sent up a terrific squeal. 

You could well imagine them thinking: ‘“‘ Oh, you 
horrid man, now you have done it; our captor had 
forgotten about us for a few moments, and we had 
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earned a short reprieve but it is now ended, and all by 
your meeddling.”’ 

But the rabbits were wrong. For La Hija dwelt upon 
the pulsating fluff-protected things in her hand, back- 
wards, so to say, from the moment she slit their throats 
to the accompaniment of a crescendo of squeals and the 
spurt of warm blood, back to the moment she had got 
hold of them. 

Usually it was the Correos man—the owner of the 
bus—who, having got them in the market town to her 
order, handed them over to her at the Plaza where the 
bus stops. 

And she slit their throats, even as a girl of thirteen 
when she began to help her widowed father, with one 
sharp stroke as she held the creature in her left hand, 
held by its hind legs, its head downwards, its glazed eyes 
looking invertedly at light during its last moments. 

Sometimes she used to ask her friends—Lola, Rosa, 
Pepita and Juanita—to come and watch her at her 
expert death-dealing. And they did. They admired her, 
they went and spoke about her in their homes, they ate 
with relish the rabbits killed by La Hija, but at the 
moment of watching La Hija slashing the animal with 
her pointed knife in a swift downward stroke, they 
gave a shudder. La Hija never shuddered. She looked 
upon men and animals with cold unsmiling eyes in 
which the only gleam one could detect was the gleam 
as she thought of the butchering that had to be done 
the following morning. | 

As soon as she was past fifteen she gave up plaiting 
her hair, and tied it into a knot, with the hair pulled 
back tightly and parted in the middle with exact precision. 
And she began to wear skirts which were narrower at 
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the hem. And in the evenings when she promenaded 
along the short avenue that paralleled the beach, she 
wore rope-soled canvas shoes instead of the wooden 
clogs she used to wear from dawn till night. Her eyes 
grew more shadowed as the cheek bones became more 
prominent. Her chin grew more pointed. She was still 
virginal for no man had had the courage to make advances 
to her, though half the Hijos, self-assured and glib of 
tongue with the other girls, coveted her in vain. The 
artists who came in the summer to San Neri all agreed 
that La Hija’s face and bearing was the ideal Madonna’s, 
but whenever they passed her in the cobbled Calle, or 
on the avenue, they would avert their eyes as she came 
abreast of them, notwithstanding their previous resolve 
to catch her eye. 

Lola, Rosa, Pepita, Juanita, one after another, they 
all got married. La Hija still remained a virgin. She 
had now passed her twentieth birthday. And her work 
now was more than killing rabbits. Especially on rush 
mornings, during the visitors’ season, she divided the 
work equally between Juan and herself, killing as many 
pigs and goats as her parent. La Hija’s reputation spread. 
She walked along the main Calle of the Pueblo, or 
occasionally climbed the vine-clad hillsides, or 
condescended to stride along the beach like a Goddess 
sure of her dignity and position. | 

The young men coveted her more. They also feared 
her more. Truly she was a Madonna with her un- 
Catalan, Grecian-bodied figure. But as you drew near 
the hard pitilessness of her face mixed into your 
admiration. | 

And then Juan died. 

La Hija was twenty-three. The people of the pueblo 
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wondered what she would do now. Assuredly she must 
marry and have a protector. The other two butchers 
while dutifully grieved at the demise of their rival were 
not unduly dejected to think of the additional custom 
that should come to them. But their expectations were 
short-lived, for La Hija told all her father’s customers 
that she would carry on the Carneceria and continue to 
supply them with meat. Mutton and rabbit, and on 
Thursdays and Mondays with pork as well. The market 
at the railway-town near by was on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays. 

La Hija set up a precedent for San Neri. Nay, for the 
whole of Catalonia. Might it not be a precedent even 
for Castile? For there had not been a woman butcher 
before. The deprecatory indulgence among the other 
two butchers and the rest of her citizens in San Neri 
was brief for she executed her responsibilities competently 
and punctually. She bargained and bought her stock 
with professional shrewdness. She butchered them and 
within an hour of killing, while the flesh was still warm, 
she would be delivering it from door to door and at 
the fonda which continued its patronage of the late 
Juan’s business. 

La Hija became a personality in San Neri. 

The Cura as he walked abroad flanked by two devoted 
rich patrons would evoke the customary Buenos. But 
it was only when La Hija walked abroad that men and 
women and even the children took notice. 

Even the dogs slunked away respectfully, heads 
lowered, tails nicely folded, as La Hija walked by. 

Truly she had grown in statuesqueness. The favourite 
colour of her dresses was black. But her footwear was 
still the same, clogs for the mornings and rope-soled 
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sapatas in the evenings. Except when she went to the 
Casino on a special fiesta when she wore leather shoes 
with high heels. But she never cared to dance more 
than one dance, or two, after which she would sit with 
the matrons looking with indulgence upon the giddy 
dancing couples. She did not go to the Casino much. 
As for her footwear, who would want to look at her 
feet anyway ? 

It was her face. The face of a Madonna, as broad at 
the forehead as a child’s span, and tapering to the size 
of a baby’s fist at the chin. And her eyes. Jet black, 
darker in their depth-hidden darkness than any pair of 
eyes in all Catalonia, nay in all Castile even, famous for 
its dark eyes. 

La Hija had become more than merely a prominent 
citizen of San Neri. The carabineers in their steel 
helmets and flashy uniforms paraded up and down 
inviting attention but to the people they were no more 
novel than their own sun-bleached boats which stood 
on the beach a hundred yards away from their doorsteps. 
The Cura got his Buenos but if they thought of him it 
was of his wine cellar and rich larder and his private 
orchard, each the best in all San Neri. 

It was La Hija who gave food for thought to every- 
body, young and old; and for the young especially 
something beauteous, glamorous, mysterious and un- 
reachable to gaze at. 

Then Manuelo turned up. He was of course a native 
of San Neri, but had left the Pueblo as a gawky, sullen 
orphan of fifteen and had gone to Las Palmas to work 
in a fonda there. Thence he had changed his domicile 
to Barcelona, then to Malaga, and then to Iviza. Here 
he had earned enough in tips and wages as a waiter in 
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a café, and now at the age of twenty-five he descended 
upon his birthplace. 

He was very tall but of unprepossessing height. His 
buttocks had grown to a vanishing point, so flat 
they were. His legs were thin and skinny. His face was 
cadaverous. His chin jutted out making the cadaverous- 
ness more prominent. If it had been a royal face some 
better word might have described it. As it was, it was 
a cadaverous face. His eyes were narrow slits, always 
tensed as if he was facing a sandstorm. Notwithstanding 
these defects which his hosts in San Neri immediately 
noticed, he paraded up and down quite unabashed, 
cocksure, dressed in blue flannels and a much-pleated 
coat. The young men immediately disliked him. At 
the Casino only the hardbitten old timers cared to sit 
with him. That too because he bought them vermouth. 

The young men more than disliked him. They 
detested him. It was inconceivable to them that it could 
happen. But it did. La Hija fell for Manuelo. And 
then one morning at very short notice she and Manuelo 
went to the Cura and got married. So that it was with 
more curiosity than ever that during the days that 
followed her fellow-citizens watched La Hija as she 
walked abroad—in the mornings, alone, delivering meat 
from door to door—in the evenings arm in arm with 
Manuelo walking up and down the avenue or along the 
road to Las Palmas. In a sense the citizens of San Neri 
liked the turn of events. While it kept them still 
wondering about La Hija, about the mysterious workings 
of her brain, it relieved them of a particular speculation. 

Manuelo did not change his routine, if routine it must 
be called, except to walk arm in arm in the evenings with 
his wife and on fiesta nights escort her to the Casino 
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and dance once or twice with her and sit at the table 
with her the rest of the evening, she drinking black 
coffee and he vermouth. During the day he sat at the 
Casino, outside in fine weather, inside in wet, his glass 
never empty. And then one day he went to Barcelona 
and came back with his hair stylishly cut and shampooed 
and oiled and the side whiskers neatly angled from ear 
to nose. Following this visit he kept ringing the change 
on several new coats, each much plaited and each of 
a different colour. 

The San Neri populace resumed their speculations 
about the household of their oldest Carniceria. They 
noticed for example that La Hija no longer cared to 
stop and talk with them on the street. If she was carrying 
a pair of live rabbits she seemed to make a furtive dash 
to her house with her uneasy burden the moment she 
got her consignment from the bus owner at the plaza. 
One day the speculations among her neighbours increased 
when she came round to each of her customers and 
told them that she could no longer supply them with 
rabbit. They had better get that at the other Carnacerias. 
Oh yes, she would continue to supply them with pork 
and mutton. But no rabbit. 

Her inquisitive neighbours no longer heard the 
squeals which was music to their ears from the backyard 
of La Hija’s house. For La Hija did her butchering by 
the first light of dawn before her neighbours were up. 
And when they opened their doors and thrust out their 
sleepy faces, it was to see La Hija, dressed all properly 
in black, going to matins. In the evenings when the 
other women were cooking the fish their men had 
caught while these were drinking wine in the Taberna 
until dinner time, La Hija would be at Vespers. Surely 
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something was wrong with the woman, all San Neri 
(except the Cura) agreed. Their doubts were confirmed 
when one day La Hija cancelled the orders she had 
given to the man at the Correos for pigs and goats 
and told her customers that from that day there would 
be only two Carnecerias in San Neri. 

Dios ! The housewives threw up their hands. It was 
not the question of meat but La Hija’s state of mind. 

Only La Hija knew. The shrewd, fat, Cura perhaps 
guessed. 

Love had entered La Hija’s soul !_ Henceforth any- 
body might look into La Hija’s eyes without being 
frightened away. For now her eyes reflected love. 
Whereas when Fear was stamped in her eyes people 
wanted to look at them, and did look, only to avert 
their looks, now they were incurious and indifferent. 

One early morning as La Hija entered the church for 
early mass the Cura noticed that one of her sombre 
dark eyes had a dark patch around it. Nobody met her 
coming back from the church and she kept indoors for 
the rest of that day. The Correos man who drove his 
only passenger to the railway town that morning was 
the last man from San Neri to see Manuelo. 

Speculation among the San Neri populace now gave 
place to expectation and anticipation. And things 
happened according to expectation. First when La Hija 
began wearing her old clothes, much patched and 
much mended; then when she took to wearing the 
same shabby dress day after day. Then she started 
going to the beach as the sardine boats came in—a 
thing she had never done before. At each boat they 
gave her a few sardines. And she went in expectation 
of that charity for she used to carry an old newspaper 
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folded. Then she stopped buying any meat at all 
from either of the other two butchers and instead bought 
a kilo of beans once every few days. The dogs no 
longer slunk away from her. Only when she stopped 
to pat the mangy mongrels they would bark at her 
keeping that ready-to-run-away distance mongrels keep. 
By their association with men, dogs have degenerated 
and learnt values by our standards. If they bark at 
postmen it is not because they are postmen, but being 
postmen they come at the front gate instead of at the 
back. 

And if La Hija stopped to pat the children of her 
former friends—Rosa, Lola, Pepita, or Juanita—they 
would hurry their children along with some excuse. 

Yet they all still spoke of her as La Hija Sin Alma. 

The visiting artists no longer noticed her, but if 
an artist who had known her in the old days of her 
glamorous inaccessibility asked a newcomer: “ Don’t 
you think she has magnificent eyes ?” the other looking 
over the top of his vermouth would admit after scrutiny : 
““H’m. Now that you mention it, rather.” 

Only the Cura stopped to speak to her without being 
in haste. And most of the day she would remain at 
church. 

The Revolution came. 

Panic-struck at the prospect of vengeance the Cura 
and his assistant fled one night. The San Neri men 
who had always envied the regular supplies of suckling 
and chicken and wines, received by the Cura, ransacked 
the ecclesiastical larder and the wine-cellar, plundered 
the orchard, and burnt some of the Cura’s furniture. 

La Hija took to the habit of climbing the hill covered 
with vine and olive and bean and almond with here 
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and there a clump of mimosa. At the top of the hill in 
a clearing among the cork-oak there was an abandoned 
private chapel at the end of a short footpath which still 
bore at its turn the sign “ Cami Particular ’—Private 
Path. The Hidalgo who had dedicated that chapel to 
his family Santa had left San Neri after the fall of the 
monarchy. And now the goatherd and the workers on 
the vineyards used the hollow between the stone feet 
of the Santa to hold their lunch and their wine bottles. 

La Hija adopted the forgotten neglected Santa. And 
daily the goatherd and the workers saw her climb up to 
the chapel. Sometimes when they found her there still 
at their hour of lunch they gave her a share of it—beans 
cooked in olive oil or a portion of bread with a sardine 
placed on top of it. 

One day the goatherd found La Hija clasping the 
feet of the Santa. Between the Santa’s feet was a bottle 
of red wine, one of those bottles with a reed mouthpiece. 
The man working on the slope below had left it there 
until his lunch-hour. The goatherd shouted to his 
friend below on the slope. He climbed up, slowly, 
panting, and wiping his face with a large handkerchief. 
He looked, and agreed: “ Si, es La Hija!” 


EPISODE 
By ALAGU SUBRAMANIAM 


THE MURDER TOOK place at five o’clock in the morning 
and the police were informed shortly afterwards by one 
who had called at the untouchables’ quarters, the scene 
of the murder, to engage a man to do some menial work 
in the house. 

The police, on the orders of the magistrate, put 
Karupan in gaol pending further inquiries. 

He was locked in a small temporary cell partitioned 
out of a larger one. 

“ How long have I to wait in this ? ” shouted Karupan 
to the gaoler. “It is not large enough for a dog.” 

“You'll have to wait here till the magistrate comes.”’ 

“When is he going to come ?”’ bawled Karupan. 

“T don’t know, it is left to His Honour. It is Saturday 
to-day and the Court House is closed. His Honour will 
have to come specially for you. His Honour may have 
his oil bath to-day. You'll have to wait till he is ready.” 

‘“¢ But can’t you see I can’t even move in this cell. 
I’ll be choked to death soon.” 

“You deserve to die, you wretched murderer,” 
shouted the gaoler, and he gave a hard knock on the 
prisoner’s hands which were clasping the iron bars. 

Karupan pulled his hands away quickly and let out 
an involuntary yell. But he was too dazed to utter any 
further protest. He looked round the cell on all four 
sides and then he sat down and moistened his lips with 
his tongue. The police had hurried him to gaol so 
quickly that he had not had time even to get a drink of 
water. He shouted for water but the gaoler had gone 
home to breakfast. 
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By this time there were several people standing in the 
gaol yard. Karupan stared at them, wondering how 
they had all heard of the murder. Just then a rickety 
bullock-cart, short of its hood, drove up, and four or 
five men armed with pickaxes, knives, and other working 
tools got out. Others were coming towards the gaol 
from different directions. 

‘‘ What was the trouble at your place this morning, 
Karupan ?”’ somebody asked. 

Karupan thrust his nose between the bars and looked 
at the faces in the crowd. He knew everyone there, and 
while he was casting around for a solution as to how 
everybody in town had heard about his being in gaol, 
somebody else spoke to him. 

“It must have been an accident. Wasn’t it, 
Karupan ?”’ 

The gaoler came down the road carrying a small 
bowl of rice and salt in his hand. He pushed through 
the crowd, unlocked the door of the cell and placed the 
bowl on the ground. Several people came up behind 
the gaoler and looked over his shoulders into the cell. 

“This is the food allotted to you. You'd better eat 
it, Karupan,”’ said the gaoler, feeling more amicable after 
his breakfast. 

Karupan looked at the bowl, at the gaoler, at the 
open door of the cell, and then shook his head dejectedly. 

“J don’t feel hungry,” he said. “ Kasie has been 
hungry, very hungry, terribly hungry.” 

The gaoler came out of the cell, his hand clasping 
the stick. 

“If you don’t eat, you'll die,” he said. “Just sit 
down and eat something.” He locked the door and 
disappeared round the corner. 
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The crowd outside the gaol came closer. Some of 
the men tapped on the bars until Karupan came near 
them. He gripped the iron bars and stared out vacantly. 

“ How did it all happen, Karupan?’’ somebody 
asked. “It must have been an accident. Wasn’t it?” 

Karupan gazed into the distance with a tired look on 
his face. The gaoler came up once more to see if every- 
thing were all right. 

“Rest for a time, Karupan,”’ he said. The man who 
had asked Karupan to tell what had happened elbowed 
the gaoler out of the way. Everybody came closer. 

“What happened, Karupan,”’ asked the same man 
again. ““ Was it an accident ?”’ 

“No,” Karupan replied, his fingers fumbling with 
the iron bars. “I threw the coco-nut at her and did it.” 

“* Tell us more,” someone said. ‘‘ Come, come.” 

Karupan’s face seemed as if it would any moment 
come through the bars. 

“* Kasie said she wanted a sari, so I threw the coco-nut 
at her. It hit her head. She fell down. She died.” 

“Don’t get excited, Karupan,” the gaoler said, 
pushing forward one moment and being pushed back 
the next. 

“* Kasie said she wanted a sari; she had always wanted 
a sari; she woke up in the middle of the night and said 
she wanted a sari. She annoyed me. I couldn’t stand it 
any longer.”’ 

Somebody forcibly pushed his way to the front until 
he stood face to face with Karupan. 

“Why, Karupan, you could have come and asked 
me. I would have got you one. What a mistake, 


Karupan.”’ 
“‘ Mistake, yes, a mistake. She always wanted a sari. 
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She was persecuting me. Oh, she’s dead now, oh, oh, 
oh ! She was like a wife to me. What can I do now?” 

“Then she was not your wife. She was your mistress. 
Perhaps you stole her from somebody. You shouldn’t 
have done that, Karupan,” said a plump woman from 
one corner, pointing her finger at the cell, and adjusting 
her cloth over her breasts with the other hand. 

“ Shut up, you can’t talk, you bitch. Why, it was 
only the other night you crept by the back garden to 
see that tall young lawyer who sends word to you 
through your son who picks up balls for him and his 
friends on the tennis court,’ shouted a man who had 
been a silent spectator, but now was provoked by the 
words of the plump woman. 

“No fighting here, no fighting here,’’ cried the 
gaoler, making another attempt to push his way forward. 

“ Tell us some more,”’ said a slim, small woman who 
all the time had been gazing at Karupan with an anxious 
expression in her eyes. “ Tell us,’’ she repeated, ‘“‘ where 
did you get the coco-nut from ?” 

“ Sinnan the landlord gave it,” replied Karupan. 

“But why only one?” asked somebody from the 
crowd. 

“ Because I didn’t go on the day he asked me to go. 
I climbed twenty-five coco-nut trees like a monkey and 
plucked the coco-nuts. All my body was scratched. 
It was very hard work. I was never tired like that 
before.” 

“ Didn’t he pay you anything?”’ asked the slim, 
small woman. 

“No. He said as I didn’t go on the day he asked 
me to go, I should be punished. He didn’t pay me. 
He gave me a coco-nut instead.” 
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“ A coco-nut!” the crowd shouted. “ Pooh, a 
coco-nut ! What an insult.” 

“You should have thrown the coco-nut at him,” 
somebody said, and hastily hid behind the crowd, lest 
the gaoler should see him. 

“So it was the landlord’s fault. If he had paid you, 
you would have bought a sari for Kasie. You would 
never be here,” said the man who stood near the cell. 

“ Cursed landlord, cursed landlord,” they all shouted 
together. 

“ No shouting,” cried the gaoler, still trying to come 
forward. 

“Hey ! Is Karupan there ? Is Karupan, the wretched 
fellow, there? I want to break his head,’’ came the 
hoarse voice of a broad-shouldered man who was 
approaching the cell, leading a girl of about seven years 
by the hand. The child was naked save for a heart- 
shaped ornament that was suspended on a thread round 
its waist. 

‘““ Where is my wife, you rascal ?”’ shouted the man, 
raising his voice above the murmurs of the crowd. 

** Kasie said she wanted a sari, so I threw the coco-nut 
at her.”’ 

“‘ Where is she ? What have you done with her, you 
son of a dog?” he shouted again, in a half-sobbing 
voice. 

“* Kasie said she wanted a sari, so I threw the coco-nut 
at her,’ Karupan repeated. 

‘“‘ That is Kasie’s husband,”’ whispered the women. 

‘Ish, ish, ish,’’ the women leaned towards each other 
with sidelong glances. 

“What is the matter, Karupan, what is the matter ? ”” 
inquired a man earnestly from the back. Karupan stared 
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into the distance and then began to recede, his legs 
trembling at their base. The crowd turned back. 

Two policemen were marching towards the gaol 
briskly, waving their sticks. The people, frightened, 
began to push each other. There were murmurs of 
alarm. 

The constables thrust their passage through the crowd 
and began to disperse it. Those who resisted were 
beaten with the stick. When the gaol was cleared of 
people, one of the constables shouted : 

“Is there anyone among you who can give evidence 
of the murder?” 

“No,” they all shouted, drowning the voice of the 
man with the child, who cried: “He murdered my 
wife. Beat him; kill him!” 

“Then run, you low born rascals,’ the constable 
cried, brandishing his stick in the air. The crowd stood 
on the road and watched. 

The gaoler opened the door of the cell and the 
constables went in, handcuffed Karupan, and marched 
him to the Court House. The crowd on the opposite 
road, clenching their fists, shouted : 

“ Cursed landlord, cursed landlord ! ”’ 

The constables turned back and stared. 

“ Cursed landlord, cursed landlord,’ repeated the 
crowd, and the whole atmosphere resounded with their 
shouting. 


PRISONS : SOME PSYCHO-ANALYTIC 
OBSERVATIONS 


By ELSE JAHN 


Autuor’s Note.—Zn our observation of prisoners we had to deal 
with an averagely normal material. Yet we must point out certain 
differences and exceptions. The series of prisoners consisted exclusively 
of women. About ninety per cent. of them came from the higher very 
“aim-conscious”’ proletariat, wives of workers, craftsmen and 
engineers, or women themselves working in one of these professions. 
A few had already been punished for criminal offences. One was a 
former prostitute. The rest came from bourgeois surroundings. 
They were daughters of merchants, doctors, the wife of a journalist 
and women with untversity degrees, in political economy, medicine, 
philology. Among the prisoners there were some very intelligent and 
well-balanced young girls. The majority were women over thirty 
years old, from normal and uncomplicated families. 


PRISON CONFINEMENT STARTS with a traumatic event : 
with arrest. Sievers tells us that a criminal can repress 
any thoughts of the consequences of his deed. Often 
his arrest comes upon him as unexpectedly as a flash 
of lightning. On the other hand, certain professional 
criminals and political prisoners are more used to 
consider the consequences of their actions. We can 
on the whole confirm these statements. With a great 
number of political prisoners the dangerous situation 
preceding arrest had not led to a specially increased 
defence against anxiety. Therefore the possibility 
of arrest was not repressed but coolly contemplated. 
Yet the probable severity of punishment, the 
consequences for the prisoner’s existence and for that 
of his family, were rarely anticipated. 

Some of the political prisoners, however, had been 
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obliged during years of illegal work in the face of danger 
to fight against their fully justified anxiety—an anxiety 
increased by their unconscious minds—with all sorts of 
defensive measures. We cannot say much about the 
formation of symptoms and the change of characters 
thus caused, as it happened before the actual arrest. 
As a very frequent reaction though, we observed the 
development of a fearless levity. These persons found 
a protection in an omnipotence-phantasy with the 
contents : “ nothing can possibly happen to me !”’ as met 
with usually in war-heroes, racing-motorists, and others 
in similar professions. The more neurotic (especially 
aggressive) tendencies had a part in their political activity, 
the more distinctly visible became the reactive origin 
of the apparent heroism—i.e. carelessness. As an 
outlet of unconscious guilt-feeling this carelessness 
led straight up to the arrest until it finally happened— 
taking them, consciously at least, quite unawares. Here 
is an example : 

A girl we know well, a very neurotic student with 
grave moral-masochistic mechanism, was sent abroad 
by her political collaborators when her arrest was 
imminent. She managed to persuade her friends out 
there that she was in no danger. Bravely she returned 
as a courier, was taken into custody at the frontier and 
immediately committed suicide. 

Certainty about the possible consequences of forbidden 
activity was no protection whatever against the terrible 
trauma of arrest in any of the cases known to us. Sievers 
compares it with a catastrophe in nature, or rather with 
sudden bankruptcy. He correctly describes the initial 
“ state of helpless stupefaction ” with “‘ blurred feelings 
and thoughts”’, with “ fear and restlessness’ and its 
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change into depression. He thinks that the “jumble 
of mobilized protective instincts” and of the “ attacked 
wish for power”? are the causes of that stupefaction. 
Evidently, though, the psychological events are much 
more complicated. 

In the foreground stands the sudden and violent 
attack on the narcissistic safeguards of the arrested 
person by threatening his personality with the executive 
power of the state. Associated with this severe shock 
is the crushing effect of sudden isolation from the 
surrounding object-relations on the prisoner. It also 
rouses the hostile powers of the Id. Thus unexpectedly 
struck, the Ego has to face a fight on two fronts: against 
the outside world and against its own Id. This difficult 
task is further complicated by the dreadful change of 
surroundings. Solitary confinement does not only mean 
external restriction of activity. It stops the discharge 
of libido and aggression just when it is most urgently 
needed and must necessarily lead up to a fatal blocking 
of libido. The Ego is not equal to such an onset from 
all sides. When the Ego-structure has been splintered 
by the sudden danger of castration and its most important 
armour has been crushed, the weakened Ego sinks under 
the weight of the intruding Id. Thus we observe a 
passing inundation of the Ego by wild impulses and 
finally a paralysis of its functions—not unlike the 
outbreak of a psychosis. In this manner is brought about 
that half-waking state of stupefaction with fidgety 
restlessness, haunting thoughts, wild anxiety-attacks 
and desperate revolt. The stupor of the Ego can even 
lead to temporary loss of the sense of time and locality. 
The prisoner tries hard to collect his thoughts in order 
to prepare himself for the all-important interrogations. 
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For some time he manages to get a clear view of the 
situation and to get a clever and plausible statement 
ready. Often he will sink back again into a chaotic 
jumble of feelings, only capable of a quickly changing 
number of images—like the unfolding of a reel of 
film—of a rigid and obsessionally-recurring succession 
of thoughts. Otherwise the secondary process is to a 
large extent substituted by the primary process. During 
the interrogations the prisoner is facing direct attacks 
against which he can make a better stand. The stupor 
often recedes and the tremendous effort of the Ego 
trying to recover its functions becomes visible. 

The greater part of the political prisoners were 
formerly well-balanced persons. The functions of the 
Ego can even be temporarily strengthened. During 
cross-examination he makes his statements in a cool and 
detached way. He thinks clearly and logically and can 
repress his affects completely—in the manner of 
obsessional Id-defence. It was a striking fact—confirmed 
from many sides—that female prisoners faced interroga- 
tion more easily than men. Of course men may have 
often met with harsher handling. But this was not the 
only reason for the better show which the women made. 
By means of their special structure they seemed to be 
more suitable for dealing with male officials, being more 
cunning and artful but also mentally more steadfast. 
Men, on the other hand, were overwhelmed by fear of 
castration when attacked by their own sex. 

Far-reaching changes in the libidinous structure go 
along with the confusion of the Ego. They are 
consequences of the sudden damming-up of libido, 
brought about by imprisonment, forcible separation 
from former surroundings and the hellish loneliness 
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into which the prisoner is plunged. All at once quite 
unexpectedly he sees himself left by the whole world, 
a small helpless child, clinging to what is left to him of 
Ego-consciousness in order to escape from the threatening 
primitive reactions. There is the terrific fear of castration 
and of losing precious, irreparable years of his life. 
Behind it—increasing it further—lurks the early fear 
of losing the object, the fear of being left alone and 
helpless in great calamity. Partial or extensive regression 
from the genital to the pregenital stage of development 
irresistibly takes place. Temporary breaking up of the 
genital organization and the prevalence of anal and 
specially oral organization occurs with all prisoners 
during the first days. It finds expression in disturbances 
of eating and digestion: in complete lack of appetite, 
vomiting and nausea at the sight of food, diarrhoea or 
complete constipation. The sudden change of diet and 
deprivation of smoking make the breaking through of 
oral and anal mechanisms more easy still. Other outward 
encroachments and measures serve to increase that 
feeling of helpless fear and to hasten regression. The 
prisoner, socially respected up till now, meets with 
degrading treatment, as the taking away of his personal 
belongings, especially his spectacles. We heard of 
prisoners who on their first day of captivity never stopped 
crying for their mother and of mothers moaning for their 
children who had been left behind. The latter attitude 
seems more justified by reality but it is undoubtedly 
an unconscious reverse of their own infantile wish for 
protection. Bjerre reports of the same experiences.’ 


1 Bjerre writes of a murderess: ‘‘—and so she clung with desperate 
strength to her mother and tried to hide with her and to forget about herself 
just like small children frightened by something incomprehensibly hostile 
or powerful” (Zur Psychologie des Mordes). 
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Sievers mentions the well-known “‘ shock-syndromes, 
the primitive reactions of hyperbolic nature following 
arrest. They show themselves in explosive actions like 
panic attempts to escape but also in blind active 
resistance”. These happened very rarely with the 
prisoners questioned by us. One rather neurotic woman 
with a university degree was arrested as a consequence of 
her unusual carelessness. At the sight of the policemen 
entering, she jumped out of the fourth floor window. 
She got away with a minor injury of her spine. 

An exploration by several analytic interviews proved 
her grave guilt-feelings. They sprang from a masochistic 
identification with her brother, who had been dead for 
some time. At the outbreak of his schizophrenia this 
brother had felt the urge to jump out of the window and 
was held back by her and her parents. Soon after he died 
from his illness. 

Two other prisoners—one of them also holding a 
degree—had been chronically depressed before their 
imprisonment. Several times before they had felt the 
wish to kill themselves. During the first week of captivity 
they both made an unsuccessful attempt at suicide by 
cutting their pulse. Both had to anticipate long prison 
terms—four and five years—and when arrested had 
suffered unusually grave traumas. It will probably be a 
well-known fact that the number of suicides is highest 
soon after the arrest. (According to Baer! 35 out of 78 
suicides in prison happen during the first fortnight after 
arrest). 

The chaotic state of mind at the beginning of captivity 
passes after some hours or days. It is followed by a 
desperate, and later on by a quieter, depression in which 


1 Hygiene des Gefaengniswesens. 
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the Ego obtains a certain degree of collection and order. 
The prisoner regains his composure more quickly if 
he is soon brought together with other fellow-sufferers 
and can talk with them about their mutual experiences. 
Naturally, he is still very excited, dominated by sad, 
furious and frightened images and effects, but he is able 
now to fulfil his normal Ego-functions. Slowly he tries 
to adapt himself mentally to the new situation. Part 
of the intruding libidinous emotions and pent-up 
aggressions is now more successfully warded off, the 
other part is more easily discharged. The former sexual 
organization is re-established to a certain degree—how 
far, we shall see later on. 


THE NEW YORK WORLD’S FAIR, 1939 
By WILLY LEY 


Tue New York World’s Fair, 1939, will be formally 
opened on 30th April, the day of the rsoth anniversary 
of the inauguration of George Washington as first 
President of the United States of America. It has 
almost become proverbial that World’s Fairs are never 
ready on schedule. It seems that the New York 
World’s Fair is going to break this sad rule. 

Only four years ago the several square miles of area 
that constitute the World’s Fair grounds looked any- 
thing but interesting. The district was marked on the 
maps as “ Flushing Meadows’’, but that was a rather 
euphemistic term, they were not meadows, they were 
simply dirty swamps that were all the dirtier since they 
had served for many years as a dumping ground for 
most of the garbage and refuse of New York. In order 
to transform these swamps into land that could be used 
for a purpose such as a World’s Fair they had first to 
be dried. Then the territory had to be planed which was 
a difficult task in itself, and finally a layer of top soil more 
than three feet thick had to be used to cover the ground. 
The New York World’s Fair will look like a park and 
the grounds are going to be a recreational park after the 
temporary structures of the Fair have been removed some 
time in 1940. But even after drying and planing, the 
ground was not yet ready to carry even temporary 
structures. About eight hundred miles of tree trunks had 
to be driven into the ground to insure safe anchorage for 


the buildings. 
Centrally located, both figuratively and_ literally 
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speaking, is the so-called Theme Centre of the Fair, 
Trylon and Perisphere. The Trylon is a three-sided 
needle seven hundred feet high, overlooking the two 
hundred foot spherical steel structure that has been 
termed Perisphere. It will house the central exhibit. 
There is no higher structure on the Fair grounds than 
the Trylon; the second highest is a steel tower of 
two hundred and fifty feet in height which dominates 
the Amusement Area. While the Trylon is merely 
ornamental, the steel tower in the Amusement Area will 
serve a definite purpose; it is a parachute-jumping 
tower where everybody will be able to experience the 
thrills of a parachute jump without the slightest amount 
of danger. 

Visitors, when they finally see the Perisphere com- 
pleted, will be surprised to see it floating a few feet above 
the water of a small lake. This, of course, is only an 
optical illusion, brought about by constructing a large 
number of fairly thin steel “ legs ’’ that carry the sphere. 
These steel girders are covered by mirrors and hidden 
behind a number of fountains shooting up from the 
artificial lake. It will require close scrutiny to discern 
the steel “legs” that carry the Perisphere. At night 
the whole spectacle will look even more impressive 
because Perisphere and Trylon will be bathed in coloured 
light, emanating from huge batteries of hidden flood- 
lamps. 

Within the Perisphere, visitors will see the “‘ World of 
To-morrow ”’ as envisaged by the Fair’s engineers and 
designers. The bottom of the structure will be covered 
with a model of a future city, showing skyscraper-like 
administration buildings in the centre, surrounded by a 
park in which public buildings like museums, opera 
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houses, theatres, libraries, and similar structures are 
situated. All the terminals of railway, bus, and auto- 
mobile connections, a harbour for ships, and an airport 
for aircraft will be near this park on one side. On the 
other side streets will radiate from the centre like spokes 
of a wheel, these streets to be occupied by office buildings 
only. The living quarters will be situated in small 
houses outside of the “‘ business circle ”? while factories 
and similar noisy establishments are to be focused in 
satellite towns. 

The visitor will see this model city from a slowly 
moving “ magic carpet’’, meaning a movable gallery 
inside the sphere near its “‘ equator’’. The size of the 
model structures and the height and speed of the 
“magic carpet’ are balanced in such a manner that the 
visitor will receive the impression of circling above a 
real city at an altitude of about seven thousand feet. 

It is not the Perisphere alone where the Future is 
envisioned with models, moving pictures, light and sound 
and colour. The Chrysler Building will show a rocket 
ship departing from Earth under a tropical sky; in 
other buildings automatic machinery will perform in 
making articles of daily use and thus present the first 
stage of what may develop into a kind of robot 
civilization. 

It is possibly more than just a coincidence that the 
plan of the World’s Fair grounds show a little similarity 
to the City of the Future in the Perisphere. The whole 
area is divided into fourteen “zones” radiating from 
the Theme Centre Trylon and Perisphere that were 
finally chosen. It might be mentioned that no less than 
one thousand and thirty-five other designs for a theme 
centre were made until design No. 1036 was approved. 
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The names or titles of the fourteen zones are : Govern- 
ment, Production, Transportation, Travel, Distribution 
of Goods, Business, Architecture, Clothing and Cos- 
metics, Food and Food Products, Health and Welfare, 
Education, Recreation, Art and Religion. The concentra- 
tion of the various types of human activities was intro- 
duced mainly to enable visitors to view first the things 
they are personally interested in and also to enable them 
to travel across their zone on foot with a minimum of 
effort. To make it easier to “‘ find one’s way around the 
Fair ’’ every zone received its special colour. Not only 
the buildings of each zone are to be of uniform colour 
but also the streets themselves ; at night the colours will 
be enhanced by coloured floodlights. The area to the 
right of the Perisphere will be of blue that changes slowly 
to violet when “ Constitution Mall ”’, the central boule- 
vard, is being reached. Constitution Mall and vicinity 
will be red, the zone to the left of Constitution Mall will 
be orange-coloured, and the extreme left wing of the 
exposition will be yellow. It was only natural that the 
other main street that cuts across the Fair received the 
name of Rainbow Avenue although the sequence of 
colours will not be exactly the same as that of Nature’s 
rainbow. 

The keynote of the Fair is to look forward and 
to help to create the world of to-morrow, but it will 
certainly not lack historic interest. Egypt shows a 
replica of a temple from the time of the Pharaohs. 
Rumania has built a temple of the Byzantine Period, 
Norway duplicates a Royal Castle of the seventeenth 
century, built entirely of wood. Italy shows her modern 
life and aspirations as well as her classical period of 
Roman times. Poland also contrasts her past and her 
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present, showing a medieval stone tower with dungeon 
and appropriate associations and side by side with it an 
ultra modern building of black glass. The Republic of 
Cuba duplicates its famous “ front door”’, the entrance 
to the harbour of ‘‘ La Habana” with old Morro Castle. 

Those countries that are proud possessors of a 
famous scenery had of course little trouble to pick their 
‘‘ show pieces ’’. Brazil will display her tropical land- 
scape, competing with Southern Rhodesia that aims at 
showing a (somewhat reduced) replica of Victoria 
Falls ! as they look at dawn, in a forest primeval with 
living tropical animals. Visitors and animals will of 
course be separated by wire netting that is camouflaged 
by lianas and other tropical plants of the clinging vine 
type. America herself is represented in dozens of ways 
as may be easily imagined. A model of Cristobal Colon’s 
—perhaps better known as Christopher Columbus— 
“Santa Maria”? will float on one of the lakes in the 
grounds. 

It has been estimated that the exhibits will attract about 
sixty million visitors during the year 1939 and a few 
surveys that were made recently seem to indicate that 
even this figure might be too small. It has even been 
rumoured—although no verification of this rumour is 
available anywhere—that an extension of the Fair into 
the year 1940 might be likely. 

To take care of such quantities of visitors, extraordinary 
precautions had to be taken. Ten emergency hospitals 
were scattered over the World’s Fair grounds, completely 
equipped to treat anything and everything from skin 
erasions to broken bones, from attacks of acute appendi- 
citis to premature deliveries. There are ten ambulance 
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cars and a mobile X-ray laboratory in readiness to 
answer any call that may come in. 

However, there is no need to call an ambulance if one 
is only tired of walking and suffering from sore feet. 
One hundred very modern new buses have been 
designed for the Fair, of a size that has never yet been 
attempted. The travelling schedules and the routes of 
these buses have been worked out in detail so that the 
way from any one exhibit to the nearest bus stop is never 
longer than about three hundred feet. 

“ Taking care of the welfare of the visitors ”’ includes, 
of course, restaurant concessions. There are no less than 
eighty eating places scattered over the Fair, capable of 
serving forty-three thousand meals simultaneously. In 
addition to the eighty restaurants there are also eighty 
“hot dog stands ”’ which foreign visitors might easily 
regard as a part of the exhibition, displaying modern 
everyday life in America. The first order of the eighty 
hot dog stands amounted to one hundred and eighty 
seven railroad cars of Frankfort sausages. Epicures and 
those that are simply curious do not have to be contented 
with the restaurants mentioned. Quite a number of the 
participating nations have added special restaurants to 
their exhibits, restaurants that are to serve exclusively 
specialities from the bill of fare of their respective 
countries. I think Guatemala was the first country to 
contemplate a “national restaurant”, but France, 
Mexico, Brazil, Belgium, and Russia were quick to follow. 

It belongs to this chapter of “applied food stuffs ”’ 
that the World’s Fair is going to bring back a field of 
wheat to New York. The last field of wheat grown 
within the city limits existed sixty-five years ago, it 
extended from 7oth to 79th Street in Manhattan, The 
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World’s Fair Wheat Field belongs to the exhibit of a 
mechanical bread factory that is going to show the 
making of bread with automatic machinery from grain 
to toast. 

The leading men of the New York World’s Fair 
were not quite content with the ambition to “ build 
the World of To-morrow’. They also thought it their 
duty to see to it that the world of to-morrow will not be 
ignorant of the world of to-day. And that the world of 
to-morrow, if the path of history should make them 
ignorant of our time, should be supplied with a means 
of learning about us. 

Exactly at high noon on 23rd September, 1938—the 
moment of the Autumnal Equinox—a curious “ letter to 
posterity ’’ was buried on the World’s Fair grounds in 
the centre of the exhibition halls of the firm of Westing- 
house that manufactures electrical machinery and equip- 
ment. The “letter’’ is addressed to humanity of the 
year A.D. 6939 and contains a cross section of life in our 
time. The official name of this message to the future is 
‘“ Westinghouse Time Capsule ’’. It is a torpedo-shaped 
cylinder seven feet six inches long, made of “ cupraloy ”’, 
a copper alloy consisting of copper with additions of 
chromium and silver. Laboratory tests have shown that 
this alloy is extremely resistant to erosion, the more so 
since the patina that might form on its outside acts as 
an additional protection. 

Confidence in the durability of the Time Capsule is 
further strengthened by the fact that in electrolytic 
reactions with corrosion salts, such as for example iron 
salts in the soil, copper always becomes the anode 
(positive electrode) and as such receives deposits instead 
of being eaten away. The metal of the Time Capsule 
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weighs now eight hundred pounds ; imaginative chemists 
might amuse themselves in calculating how much it will 
probably weigh five thousand years hence. 

The cupraloy shell covers an inner envelope made of 
Pyrex glass which forms the true container of the 
messages, consisting of books, pictures, and a number 
of articles of every day life. Mainly, however, the 
Capsule contains three hundred and fifty metres of 
microfilm with approximately ten million words. The 
mocrofilm begins with directions for making a projection 
machine, then follows—considering probable differences 
in language between now and then—the fairy tale about 
the Sun and the North Wind in twenty languages, the 
Lord’s Prayer in three hundred languages, and an 
English dictionary. The first book recorded is the World 
Almanac which contains most of what we know to-day 
as far as it can be expressed in figures. Astronomical 
and mathematical tables follow next, then a number of 
daily newspapers complete, even to advertisement 
pages. Twenty-five magazines of all types and descrip- 
tions are recorded next, several hundred pages 
from the Encyclopedia Britannica, a fashion book, a 
catalogue of one of the big mail-order houses that 
quotes prices (and, more important, brings pictures) of 
practically everything one can buy, a few compositions, 
a large selection of drawings and of famous paintings. 
A number of important scientific books conclude the 
textual part of the film. Then follows a newsreel, showing 
some events from the world of sports in several countries, 
an address delivered by President Roosevelt, some 
scenes from daily life in New York, pictures about 
Hughes’ flight round the world, war scenes from China, 
war manceuvres of the United States Army and Navy, 
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a fashion show in New York, 1938, and the “ Preview 
Opening” of the World’s Fair itself. One thousand 
photographs of all kinds from all countries in the world 
conclude the film. In addition to the microfilm the 
Time Capsule contains a few bank notes and coins, a 
Bible printed on indestructible paper, and a few manu- 
scripts written by Professor Millikan and by Dr. Albert 
Einstein. 

The remaining free space was filled with a number of 
small electric gadgets, golf balls, tooth brushes, ladies’ 
compacts and men’s pipes, and a lady’s hat—it was not 
stated of what degree of eccentricity. 

Mr. A. W. Robertson, of the firm of Westinghouse, 
makers of the Time Capsule, delivered an address on the 
occasion of depositing the Capsule in which he explained 
why the time of five thousand years and the moment of 
the Autumnal Equinox had been chosen. Five thousand 
years is about the period of recorded history, for this 
reason this interval of time has been chosen as the 
resting period for the Time Capsule. And while nobody 
can predict whether the site of Flushing may be land or 
water five thousand years hence and nobody can even 
guess what may happen to the Earth and especially to 
Mankind in the meantime, it is absolutely certain that 
the moment of the Autumnal Equinox will still be the 
same after that time. People of the year 6939 will look 
at the same sky as we do in 1939. 

Meanwhile thousands of copies of the Book of Record 
of the Time Capsule have been distributed to libraries 
and museums all over the world, containing the necessary 
information to guide the archeologists of the future to the 
spot where the Time Capsule rests. At present the 
Capsule is still visible through a periscope at the bottom 
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of its fifty foot well. It will remain on show in this 
manner throughout the duration of the Fair. Then the 
retaining pipe will be pulled out of the ground, the hole 
filled with cement and pitch and the Capsule will be 
really on its way. 

The depositing of the Time Capsule has been regarded 
as a cheap publicity stunt by many that read about it. 
But the idea is really more serious than those people 
believe. That we know as much as we do about the 
culture and civilization of ancient Egypt we owe solely 
to the excessively suitable climate of Egypt. None of the 
modern centres of civilization has such a climate. And 
even the Egyptian climate would not have helped much 
had it not been for the discovery of the so-called Rosetta 
Stone that made it possible for our linguists to read 
hieroglyphs because it contained the same decree in three 
ancient tongues, two of them known. Our historians 
would be very grateful indeed if they could find such a 
message to our time deposited in ancient Babylon. And 
although it is conceivable that the archeologists five 
thousand years hence will not learn anything new if and 
when they find the Time Capsule, they will still be 
grateful to see their ideas that they derived from other 
sources confirmed by an authentic message. 

And it is quite possible that they may be impressed by 
a message from what they may consider a barbarian age 
that tells them about our daily life and about an exposition 
five thousand years ago that did not only display every- 
thing mankind had then achieved, but that also tried to 
gather the forces necessary for the “ Building of the 
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World of To-morrow ”’. 


YEATS OF BLOOMSBURY 
By DOROTHY M. RICHARDSON 


EARLY IN THE century there lay upon the oasis to the 
north of the British Museum a peace deeper than any 
to be found elsewhere in London proper. For above 
and within the rest of the fertile regions, known to 
guide-books as London’s unrivalled series of parks and 
open spaces, there hovered always, the gift of their 
surroundings, a splendour whose tokens, visible or 
audible, were never far off, were always, in the quietest 
squares and in the remotest quarters of the parks, just 
round the corner. 

But within the boundaries of Bloomsbury, to emerge 
from one quiet square was to find oneself almost 
immediately in another, with peace intact; for the 
interspaces, nearly as quiet as the squares themselves, 
gave no hint of distant tumultuous thoroughfares, 
and sound, save for the occasional clattering passage, 
emphasizing the stillness, of a burdened commercial 
vehicle, was present only as a far-off murmuring. 

And even in wandering to either margin, to the north 
where the narrow, crowded, disreputable lane of the 
Euston Road, still, at that date, remembered by the 
elderly as the hunting-ground of garrotters, in widening 
to salute its three huge termini, added to the rest of its 
traffic an evocative to and fro of preoccupied travellers, 
to the south towards the thronged corridor of Oxford 
Street, to the east where almost deserted pavements 
hemmed the tide of drays and trams roaring along the 
Gray’s Inn Road, or westward to reach the din of the 
Tottenham Court Road, peace clasped one from the rear, 
stretching serenely backward, square beyond square. 
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The social status of this Edwardian Bloomsbury was 
comfortably modest. Moving westward, Society had 
left behind only its houses, acre upon acre of cool grey 
stone buildings, thick-walled, spacious, many of them 
with gardens; a noble heritage for those of the 
inhabitants who in square, or in street linking square 
with square, for a modest outlay could enjoy their 
exceptional surroundings untroubled by the problems 
of staffing and running these unwieldy mansions. 

For most of them had become either boarding or 
apartment-houses lodging students and others drawn 
to the neighbourhood by the museums, colleges, 
hospitals, medical schools and at least two unique and 
hospitable libraries; a collection making this district 
London’s more or less staid equivalent for the Latin 
Quarter. Though not yet a Vatican, issuing encyclicals 
to be devoutly pondered wherever two or three young 
persons were gathered together in the name of 
sophisticated intelligence, in possessing the Slade, so far 
unchallenged either by the Omega Workshops or the 
presence of Russian dancers, it had become, by day, 
the Mecca of the zsthetes. 

But it was by night that Bloomsbury most clearly 
stated its character as London’s prize oasis. And on 
midsummer nights, closing blessedly down upon days 
that brought to central London’s exhausted prisoners 
a hopeless longing for bee-loud glades and the sound 
of lake water lapping, or even for the relative coolness 
of an outlying suburb, there was a region at its heart 
where such longings could be forgotten. 

Soon after sunset a message would reach even the 
most stifling attic, brought by the evening air stealing in 
at its open window. Hanging out, the prisoner could 
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discern, more sharply than in a country lane where, save 
for a habitual or a deliberate receptivity, such things grow 
to be accepted as a matter of course, the breath of trees 
coming from those grouped central squares, and from 
the square round the corner, and from the one opening 
at the farther end of the street. 

The street is silent. Distant thoroughfares send up 
their continuous murmur. Someone whistles for a cab, 
briefly, peremptorily. London reasserting itself. Silence. 
The whistle sounds again, a longer blast, and again ; 
prolonged this time to the limit of the breath, and shrill 
with half-angry, half-pleading protest. With a leisurely 
jingle-jingle, plock-plock, a hansom at last comes into 
sight, takes up its eager burden and jingles off to some 
scene of West-End revelry, leaving the onlooker to 
rediscover, within the familiar, inorganic air of London, 
restored by the evocative incident, the moist evening- 
breath of the close-clustered trees. Forest breath that 
will grow richer with the falling of a darkness that 
allowed the night wanderer, in the days before London 
streets had grown to resemble an overlighted stage, 
to see both moon and stars. 

It was on a summer night whose full moon obliterated 
the gentle gleam of street-lamps that I first saw William 
Butler Yeats. I knew that the author of The Lake Isle 
of Innisfree, that satisfying vehicle for the intermittent 
longings even of those of us who would have placed 
almost any seaside resort above all the bee-loud glades 
in the world, the Irish poet, symbolizing for my indignant 
young mind the Ireland it had learned in an exceptionally 
open-eyed school to regard as monstrously maltreated, 
lived somewhere in the neighbourhood; also that he 
was tall and dark and wore a cloak. 
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Going home towards midnight from one of those 
evenings of intensive talk wherein young London 
workers forgot the day’s toil, and time seemed endless 
before the beginning of another day, crossing the square 
linking my friends’ street with my own, I went out of 
my way to walk on the little foot-path encircling the 
railings around the central grove, passing as I reached 
it from bright moonlight to deep shadow, and from 
the sense of time’s endlessness to the conviction, assailing 
me whenever I found myself solitary within the spell of 
Bloomsbury’s deepest enchantment, of time’s non- 
existence. The surrounding buildings became mere 
reflectors of moonlight, infinitely far away. The giant trees 
mingled their breath with mine, their being with my own. 

Just ahead, demanding a few paces to be taken in 
separation from the company of the trees, a pool of 
brilliant light, thrown by the moon across a gap in their 
grouping, lay over the path, uniting it with the bleak 
roadway. Nearing this pool, I became aware of an 
obstruction far more powerfully world-recalling, a 
figure approaching from the shadow on the farther side 
of the pool. But the man’s slow, meditative gait instantly 
revealed him as a fellow-lover of nocturnal solitude, 
himself obstructed by a presence on the narrow path and 
presently to be obliged to step into the gutter and, 
passing on, to gather together, as best he might, the 
broken fragments of his meditation. 

It was my chosen path. It was Ais. We should pass 
each other in an equality of annoyance? Silently exchange 
congratulations, connoisseurs, catching each other 
adoring the same masterpiece ? 

Simultaneously we reached the respective margins 
of our pool, and paused. Although in recognizing this 
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tall cloaked figure with dark hair ebullient above a pallid 
brow and eyes revealed, when he raised his bent head, 
as gazing upon nothing that was immediately visible, 
to be beyond doubt the author of The Lake Isle, I felt 
that I ought if possible to vanish into the earth, I was 
nevertheless held in my place. Partly, no doubt, for 
lack of practice in skipping into the gutter to make way 
for men; even for kings amongst men. But chiefly 
I was held by the sudden enhancement of everything 
about me in the presence of this articulate lover of the 
kind of beauty I then most deeply loved, and by the 
desire somehow to acknowledge my debt. 

And now those unconscious eyes, within whose 
depths I seemed to see a man aged and astray in sorrow, 
awoke to awareness of the present, to recognition of the 
nature of the obstruction in his path and, to my 
unspeakable joy, to something approaching a glimmer of 
recognition, acknowledgment of a fellow-worshipper. 

By what means we passed each other I do not know. 
Once fully awake, the poet will have stepped into that 
adjacent gutter? For memory, we stand permanently 
confronted on either side of that lake of moonlight. 

Early in the following summer I unintentionally 
discovered his retreat by moving into lodgings exactly 
opposite his own in a long-vanished Bloomsbury 
backwater. A flagged alley lined by narrow, close- 
packed, little old three-storied houses retaining, in their 
decrepitude, something of an ancient dignity and, with 
the faded painted ceilings of their main rooms, a touch 
of a former splendour. Here, then, was his sanctuary, 
remote from thoroughfares and within a few paces of 
Bloomsbury’s woodlands; a village, with a local 
population marking and marked by it, and its own 
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snug, unpretentious shops. From above the cobbler’s, 
his window looked into mine, above the stonemason’s. 

Though youth and curiosity run hand in hand, Yeats 
never knew himself observed. Neither in his day-time 
talks with the bent old cobbler, no mere passing of the 
time of day with a fellow-tenant whose inner shop-door 
stood open upon the passage leading to the street, but 
long confabulations, wherein the two stood obviously 
in an equality of communication, discussing, agreeing, 
disagreeing, never at a loss and frequently amused, 
usually parting in laughter wherewith equality gave 
place to something comparable to the relationship 
between father and son when this is happy, the poet’s 
laugh, ringing out into the open as he stood half-turned 
for departure, meeting the bespectacled old man’s 
quavering chuckle as he glanced up at his friend in 
farewell, affectionately; nor at night when people 
gathered in his room from afar. 

Most frequently, during the evenings of that torrid 
summer, the window across the way, whose dark green 
art-serge curtains hung drawn aside to admit, together 
with the parched air, the light, obscured by high, 
surrounding buildings, of the alley’s narrow sky, 
showed only, standing upon a low table near the window, 
two immensely tall, thick white candles, giving the 
dimly visible background the air of a deserted shrine. 
When these were alight in the early falling London 
twilight of pre-“ summer-time”’ days, it meant that 
friends were there, shadowy forms seated in high-backed 
antique chairs, or standing clear in the window space ; 
talking, talking, but in an inequality of communication, 
and, chiefly, being talked to by the tall pervading figure, 


visible now here, now there, always in speech. 
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Poetry, discernible by the way, with movements of an 
outstretched hand, he would sometimes conduct its 
cadences, he would read aloud to a single friend seated 
opposite in the window-space, for a whole evening, 
turning, now and again, with an eager, enquiring smile, 
to gather the listener’s response. 

In repudiating his earlier work, which indeed is that 
of one in flight from reality and wistfully yearning for 
impossible reversals, Yeats sets his critics a problem. 
Was there, rather than development, revolution and 
cleavage, a reorientation of his spiritual compass? Or 
was the early work a fagade, deliberately set up and 
by no means representing him? A _ characteristic 
preciosity, growing now and again a little uneasy, 
stiff in the gait, as if the material were being pushed, 
willy-nilly, painfully along, rather than carried by a 
flood-tide, would appear to justify this supposition. 
Can one imagine Keats, supposing him grown to maturity 
and getting beyond, or through, his rapturous animism, 
ever repudiating its fruit ? 

Whether bringing about cleavage and reorientation, 
or an emergence from behind a deliberately constructed 
defence, the varied experience of his maturity, wherein 
he gathered together, and projected into his later work, 
all the forces of his nature, must unawares have poured 
into his ranged memories an ever-deepening intensity. 
And it may be, despite his protests, that in looking back 
upon his earlier self, the Bloomsbury solitary who had 
written The Lake Isle of Innisfree, he found, not a 
regrettable wanderer in a self-made darkness, but the 
hesitant younger brother of the author of Michael 


Robartes. 


POETRY 


Y BATS shea UBISIN 


A RICH LUPIN-GARDEN, 

A long, amber room, 

A bronze head, bookshelves 

Glittering in that gloom; 

And threads, threads, threads of the sea, 
Threads of the birds of doom. 


Impression of moving, rain-wet leaves. 
A dog upon the drive 

Casts a questioning shadow 

Where secret flowers connive. 

A terrible seabird. Folded wings. 
Then the gannet’s dive: 


“From such a treadle of the sea 
Your foot may never come, 
Never without breaking 

The pattern of the loom: 

All the ages go to make 

The thread around your thumb.” 


““O come back,” the seabirds cry, 

“To the raindrops’ hammerings, 

Down to the ignorant Irish sea 

On which the seagull sings. 

Under the sea dumb grains, great rocks: 
Think of these old things.” 


But Yeats, Yeats the poet, 
Under Dublin skies, 
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After the ten years’ journey 
On which no seagull flies, 
After the waves of silence 
I look him in the eyes. 


Fresh from the shining sunlight 

We came on his dark seat, 

Shook hands, paused, were dumb there 
Fearing to tire him out, 

Though his raised head was noble, 

His voice firm and sweet. 


“Tell me about that young group 

Of Welsh writers,’ he said, 

““ Whose poems in that paper you sent me 
The other day I read.” 

An image stands on Carmarthen sands 


With the black birds overhead. 


“The young poets,” he murmured, 
“Toil too much. They lay 
Something on their table, 

And dissect, and wear it away 

Till nothing but the grit is left ; 
But all song is gay. 


A quality of nonchalance 
Must be in the work. 
The intellect is impotent 
Labouring in the dark, 
For a poem is always 

A piece of luck. 
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Who can foretell the run of luck 

Or where the luck may fall > 
Watching the roulette-wheel 

We see the spinning ball, 

But where it stops and comes to rest 
The place is magical. 


The Psychical Research Society 
Lately has found 

It can experimentally 

Foresee that resting-ground 

A second before the fall of space 
And the death of sound. 


Much the treasure-hoarding mind 
Values its sum, 

But to a breath’s vibration 

All is held there dumb ; 

All is reduced to nothing ; 

Then the luck will come. 


Against blinding darkness 

A man’s blood is thrown, 
Striving for that intensity 
Which danced before time ran ; 
That deepest of all things 

I name Eternal Man. 


In anearly poem I set myself 
The task to unite 

The myths of all ages 

In a single night, 
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To hold their tale, not on the wall 
But in the tip of the light. 


I might have made it with the myths 
Of Ireland alone, 

But somewhere in my mind’s eye 

I saw Priam’s throne ; 

Usna I wanted, and Troy too, 

So I put Troy down.” 


“Did the idea come slowly,” 

I questioned, “ did it unfold 

Aloof or from the leaves themselves 
As from a sculptor’s mould? 

Was it your mind that saw the words, 
Or was your mind told?” 


“I made it,’ with a slow smile 
Said that Irishman, 

“ Looking at a lady’s photograph 
Where all those myths began ; 
So naturally it came slowly.” 
And he went on: 


“A critic who has pleased me 
(Though the best attack) 

Says that the style is public 
In my latest work ; 


That near to my youth, with a difference, 


Song is going back. 


To-day I summon boyhood’s reed 
But bid that same reed break, 
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For broken things are powerful 
Being bruised and trampled. Blake 
And Burns had a public style ; 
But others found a fake, 


Trick and slang of a slippery speech 
Trite and second-hand ; 

Pandering to the popular ear 

They did not understand 

That truth must cut harder 

Than the diamond.”’ 


I asked, had he stirred enmity : 

Yes, he had been banned. 

It was the laymen squeaked and squealed 
His work to withstand, 

Never the hand of blessing, 

Always the felon’s hand. 


“But before my book 4 Vision appeared 
The Bishops began to urge 

A ban on its publication 

Fearing its views at large ; 

But they heard it was a guinea, 


And they dropped the charge. 


The Resurrection would not have been played 
But for a general strike. 

Men who insist on vessels 

Dare not see them break, 

Terrified should the dead walk 

Or the sleeper wake. 
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I met, in America, 

An old white saint who said: 
‘There will always be miracle— 
(He raised his wonderful head) 
There will always be revelation,’ 
That old saint said. 


A saint. I met his follower then. 
He professed belief in all 

The tenets of the Church’s creed, 
Mass and ritual, 

Except the immortality 

Of the human soul. 


Another priest I asked which road 
To salvation lay. 

“Go to Mass, go to Mass,’ 

Was all that priest would say. 

“It will only take twenty minutes. 
Go, and you need not pray.’ 


Then, when I put a question 

In salvation’s track, 

‘Read what you like,’ the priest replied 
‘A great or a holy book. 

I take when I go praying 

A Dante bound in black.’ ” 


bd 


Yeats justified the parish priest, 

One that could curse and bless, 
Especially curse, and blame the crops 
On the peasants’ wickedness. 
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“They must have their magician : 
He is neither more nor less.” 


We from two countries .coming 
Took tea, and talked of things, 
Behind us threads of sunlight 
And the path of wings, 

Before us thought and images 
Beaten into rings. 


Thought, grief-impassioned, drifted 
To Coole, and Lady Gregory: 
“Have the trees grown a little 
Around Thoor Ballylee ?” 

One by one he raised those names 
Between the waves of the sea. 


Lionel Johnson, Dowson, 

And political men betrayed, 
Murdered by their excess of love 
Or by a dream they made ; 
Synge’s mighty statements ; 

The brightness of the shade. 


** We have the folk in Ireland ; 

The English make it up. 

How can a country’s language thrive 
If an abstract shape 

Battening on the vigorous man 


Sucks the blood-drop ? 


When I went to London 
I was looking for a technique. 
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I had the folk behind me, 

My food was there to seek, 

But without the subtlety London taught 
I could not learn to speak. 


I got it from a man who was 
A very bad poet indeed. 

He taught me to appreciate 
The small stops of the reed ; 
The Minutiae of a poem 

He first made me heed. 


What if the labour all seem vain, 
What if years are spent 
Chiselling and chiselling 

The stubborn element ? 

All is rewarded on a breath 

By an accident. 


My quarrel with those Londoners 
Is that they try 

To substitute psychology 

For the naked sky 

Of metaphysical movement, 


And drain the blood dry. 


All is materialism, all 

The catchwords they strew, 

Alien to the blood of man.—”’ 

Their ranting slogan drew 

That * Poetry must have news in it’: 
“The reverse is true.” 
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I questioned him: ‘‘ How can there be 
A national poetry? 

What can we make or what resist 
When all is like the sea?” 

He said: “‘ You must resist the stream 
Of mechanical apathy.” 


Speaking of leaders, he affirmed, 
“The best is he who knows 

The fancy-dress of politics 

From his garden-clothes, 

Who understands the popular mask, 
Those deceiving shows.” 


We talked of national movements. 
He pondered the chance 

Of Welshmen reviving 

The fire of song and dance, 
Driving a lifeless hymnal 

From that inheritance. 


I thought of rough mountains, 

The poverty of the heath. 

“Though leaders sway the crowd,” I said, 
““ Power is underneath. 

The sword of Taliesin 

Would never fit a sheath.” 


He questioned my French friend, 
And his words remain 

Shining like pebbles 

Under the flow of the Seine, 
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Where Synge had walked with him, 
Where he had met Verlaine. 


Spirits whirling about us 

Were laid by a look, 

Ghosts turned in delicate light 

To gold on the edge of a book, 
Wound in the shroud of a still page 
Which no man took. 


Light in the drawing-room, 
Daylight on the lawn, 
Book-shadows in the corners 
Seemed to have drawn 

Spirits from the back of the mind, 
From conception’s dawn. 


Yeats and his wife once more 
Asked of the Tower 

Where I had stood last year 

A dumb, low-breathed hour, 
Watching the blade of the grass 
And the grass-flower. 


Then, as the heron 

Rises from the stream, 

He raised from the haunted chair 
His tall, proud frame 

In that dazzling background 

Of heroic dream. 


Now, as a child sees 
Daybreak on a wall, 
His image showed me in a flash 
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Birth and burial, 
The trouble of the lovely song, 
Parnell’s Funeral. 


““T must work” and “I must rest” 
In one breath he said, 
Unconsciously, a blind man 

By a blind hand led, 

All creation hanging 

On that double thread. 


My friend and I were silent 
Witnessing that thing 

Which of the sacred rivers 
Had touched the secret spring 
Making, in the youth of age, 
The dumb stone sing. 


With visionary footsteps 

Slow, he crossed the room, 

He who had made the dead lips sing 
And celebrate love in doom, 

About him the sages 

Of Byzantium. 


To that broken vision 

What could we bring 

Blinded by the shadow 

Of the mounting wing ? 

Had he not loosed the tongue of dust 
And made the dead lips sing ? 


The river that fed his fingers 
A pagan sun would parch 


ae, 
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Did not the soul throw writing there 
On the vaulted arch, 

Clash and flash of irrational love: 

A Full Moon in March. 


Silence falling from the moon 
Beating to brass 

The towering labours of the sun 
Bids Herodias’ 

Daughter dance more madly 
Till all but love must pass. 


Words and the flight of images, 
That unerring dance, 

Passionate love of wisdom, 
Hatred of ignorance. 

Words laid on silence. 

The tragic utterance. 


“T am sorry you have come so far 
For so little,’ he said. 

The music of the mounting wave 
Crashed into my head 

In which the spray confuses 

The living and the dead. 


I have seen kindness 

In true, loyal eyes. 

Who prophesies from the lip of a shell ? 
What raging water cries ? 

The blue wave moves beneath me: 


_ Above, the white bird flies. 


VERNON WATKINS 


A MUSICIAN OF THE PEOPLE 
By ERIC WALTER WHITE 


NoT ONLY Dip the French Revolution produce La 
Marseillaise, the best revolutionary song ever 
composed, but by breaking down the barriers between 
the classes it gave music a new lease of life and a new 
audience; and for the first time the masses had a chance 
to partake in a privilege which had hitherto been confined 
mainly to court circles and the aristocracy. The change 
between the old order and the new can be clearly seen 
in opera. Where Mozart’s Magic Flute brings the 
eighteenth century to a close on a majestic note of 
unsolved mystery, Beethoven opens the new century 
with Fidelio and its chorus’s impassioned cry for freedom, 
that ‘one forbidden word’. As Edward Dent has 
written: ‘‘Florestan and Leonora are Tamino and 
Pamina born again as real human beings, facing as 
realities what they had previously seen only as symbols.” 
But the cue so clearly given by Beethoven was obscured 
by the escapists and materialists of the nineteenth 
century, and for the most part the proletariat remained 
without true musical expression of their needs and 
aspirations. For instance, the discovery and recording 
of folksong was the sign not of a spontaneous popular 
musical process like the actual creation of folksong, 
but of a sterile intellectualism. And the net result has 
been that, in spite of a steady stream of real, canned, or 
broadcast music, masses of people to-day feel the 
remoteness of music from their daily lives. In an 
attempt to remedy this, the first London F estival of 
Music of the People has been planned to take place at 
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the beginning of April. There will be a Pageant of 
Music and the People at the Albert Hall, a chamber 
music concert at the Conway Hall (at which the first 
public performance of Arnold Schénberg’s Peace on 
Earth will be given) and a choral concert at the Queen’s 
Hall, for which occasion Benjamin .Britten has written 
a new work entitled ‘‘ A Ballad for Heroes ”’. 

Who are the popular composers of the last decade or 
so, the musicians of the people? Without attempting 
to give an exhaustive list, one may mention Kurt Weill 
and Hanns Eisler, exiles from pre-Nazi Germany. They 
were clever musicians in their way, but not so clever 
as their collaborator Bert Brecht, an artist producer who 
needed living material to work on and conjured more 
out of the musicians who worked with him than the 
realized they had to give. The highlights of their 
collaboration were Die Dreigroschenoper and Kuhle 
Wampe: but now that Weill and Eisler are working 
on their own, their music lacks inspiration. 

In Soviet Russia there has been Dmitri Shostakovitch, 
extremely popular until he fell from favour about three 
years ago. His musical development shows rather 
interesting affinities with that of Britten. He received 
his musical education at the Leningrad Conservatorium 
and studied composition as a post-graduate student 
under Maximilian Steinberg, the son-in-law of Rimsky- 
Korsakov. His first symphony was written as a diploma 
work while he was still a student; and from 1927 to 
1936 he was engaged in almost continuous composition. 
His work always showed considerable technical brilliance, 
satirical power, and an awareness of the main trend of 
twentieth-century European music as exemplified by 
the works of Richard Strauss and Alban Berg. About 
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the time of the production of his opera Lady Macbeth 
of Misensk he wrote: “I cannot imagine my own further 
development otherwise than connected with our socialist 
construction ; and the aim which I have put before my- 
self is with my musical creations to help in the building 
up of our wonderful country. There can be no greater joy 
for a composer than the knowledge that by his creation 
he is furthering the progress of Soviet musical culture, 
which will play an important part in the re-shaping of 
the human mind.” And yet a few years later Shosta- 
kovitch was in disgrace, because certain authorities had 
decided that the intellectualism of his music was antisocial 
and obstructed the appreciation and enjoyment of the 
masses. 

Benjamin Britten, who is rapidly becoming one 
of the most popular composers of the younger English 
generation, started to write music at an early age and 
owes much of his technique and musical discrimination 
to the friendship and advice of Frank Bridge. The 
“Simple Symphony for Strings”? (1934) is based on 
material composed at the age of ten; and while still 
a student at the Royal College of Music, he wrote his 
Sinfonietta for chamber orchestra, A Phantasy for oboe, 
violin, viola, and cello, and the choral variations “ A Boy 
is Born”. He is too nimble-witted not to have learned 
much from such contemporaries as Igor Stravinsky 
and Alban Berg ; but the composer who has influenced 
him most is undoubtedly Mahler. This love for Mahler 
is both instructive and disquieting. It is based on 
Britten’s feeling that form should be dictated by content 
and that in certain compositions, such as Des Knaben 
Wunderhorn and the Kindertotenlieder, Mahler has 
expressed the idea behind his music with such success 
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as to achieve real perfection of musical form. Britten 
contrasts this with the tendency of certain other 
composers, such as Brahms, to take a simple tune out 
of its proper context and magnify it to symphonic 
scale, thereby falsifying its true perspective and 
values. This is not to say that Britten considers 
the classical music forms are played out—his own 
‘‘ Piano Concerto ”’ (1938) is there to disprove such a 
contention. But it is significant that, even in this work, 
the third movement is entitled Recitative and Aria and 
makes the impression of being the setting of an 
imaginary script. 

For Britten, the idea behind his music is of prime 
importance—it is a signpost that helps to keep both 
himself and his audience on the right track. 

A real talent for musical wit, vivacity and atmosphere 
in the best theatrical sense has helped him to become 
one of the most successful composers of incidental 
music for theatre, cinema, and radio to-day. His 
scores for such films as Night Mail, The Tocher, 
Love from a Stranger and incidental music for The 
Ascent of F 6, On the Frontier, Johnson over Jordan are 
sufficient to show that Henry Boys was probably 
justified when he wrote that, if Britten chose, “he 
could undoubtedly become the most original and 
probably the most successful maker of light music 
in England since Sullivan.” But is W. H. Auden 
likely to prove another W. S. Gilbert? In works like 
Our Hunting Fathers and On This Island, Britten 
relies so closely on Auden to provide the necessary 
ideology and literary scaffolding that there is a danger 
lest Auden’s fixations about politics, medicine, 
public schools, love, and aviation side-track his 
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collaborator. As it is, most of Britten’s compositions 
now contain a funeral march, whose inspiration can 
be traced to one of Auden’s Dances of Death. The new 
“ Ballad for Heroes ”’, for instance, has words by Randall 
Swingler and W. H. Auden and has been composed in 
honour of those men of the British Battalion of the 
International Brigade who fell in Spain. It opens with 
a funeral march, which is followed by a Dance of 
Death (scherzo) deploring war and praising those who 
give their lives in the struggle. The final movement 
consists of a Recitative and Chorale. The work has 
been written for tenor solo, chorus, and full orchestra, 
with three trumpets and a drum to be hidden in the roof. 
The scherzo is in ballad form and is based on an 
American folksong. The music makes a general 
impression of the utmost directness and simplicity. 

Yet one cannot help wondering whether there is not 
a danger lest any composer who shows himself to be as 
quick and reliable a worker as Britten may exhaust 
his invention and write himself out at a comparatively 
early age. A composer’s range of activity is limited. 
After the first comprehensive survey of his powers 
made generally in his youth, it only remains for him to 
exploit more carefully and at greater depth the veins 
already opened up. Itis this depth that Britten needs and 
also time in which to allow for the spontaneous develop- 
ment of his inner musical personality. How far this 
might affect his present popularity remains to be seen. 
But most people will agree that his “ Ballad for Heroes ” 
is an excellent choice for the Festival of Music for the 
People, even though they may feel that English poetry 
and English music are not yet wholly fit to speak about 
heroes. 


THEATRE 


THE PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN WORLD. 
By J. M. SYNGE. Mercury Theatre. 


MARRIAGE OF BLOOD. By FEDERICO GARCIA 
Lorca. In Translation by John Langdon-Davies 
and P. Weissberger. Stage Society. Savoy Theatre. 


ESCAPE ME NEVER. By MarGARET KENNEDY. The 
Court Players. Penge Empire. 


AT THE MERCURY, I saw The Playboy for the first time. 
It’s a deeply satisfying play. I thought though, that 
the producer made a mistake in mixing English and Irish 
players. The English players’ B.B.C. vowels keep break- 
ing through and reminding us we are watching actors on 
a stage. If it was impossible to get a completely Irish 
cast—as it probably was—it would have been better, 
I think, to have had a completely English one. As it is, 
the genuine article shows up the fake. | 

But that, perhaps, is a finicky criticism. I was deeply 
moved by the performance as a whole. The theme of 
the play—the revolt of the son against the domination 
of the father—digs into human fundamentals; and so 
much of it is done with such terrifying realism that more 
than once I forgot I was thirty-eight, and felt again the 
sweaty shames of sixteen. 

Brefni O’Rorke as Old Mahon was tremendous. 
I’ve never seen him before, so I don’t know whether he 
was acting or simply being himself. If he was acting, 
he’s a great actor. 

John Chandos moved me as Christy Mahon—though 
he seemed a little too well-bred in places. Maire O’Neill 
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was her usual stage self as the Widow Quin; and 
Pamela Gibson as Pegeen Mike gave a competent 
performance in a difficult part. I found the behaviour 
of Pegeen Mike in the last Act difficult to swallow— 
probably because I’m English. 

The dialogue has the earthy beauty of unglazed 
pottery. Synge is quoted in a programme note as 
saying: “In countries where the imagination of the 
people, and the language they use, is rich and living, 
it is possible for a writer to be rich and copious in his 
words, and at the same time to give the reality, which 
is the root of all poetry, in a comprehensive and natural 
form.” 

And everyone agrees, so long as you apply it to 
Ireland—preferably to the “old” Ireland. Some will 
extend its application to Scotland and Wales, and even 
to the United States. But no one—no one among the 
literary gents, that is—will admit a possible application 
to modern England. Why? Haven’t we imagination ? 
Isn’t our language rich and living? And can’t anyone 
write a play to prove it ? 

A famous Spanish poet wrote Marriage of Blood. 
It may, therefore, be a great Spanish play. Like The 
Playboy, it probably depends more on its poetry than 
its plot. But in the English version presented by the 
Stage Society there is very little poetry left. 

The story is as basic as that of The Playboy: a 
peasant wedding, a secret lover, the flight of the bride 
with her lover, the pursuit by the bridegroom, the 
death of both men, and the lamentation of the women 
over the bloody violence of their menfolk. 

My curse troubled me as I watched it. Whether 
it’s my personal, private curse, or simply the common 
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curse of the Cockney, I’m not sure. But what is high 
tragedy for the high-minded can so easily become low 
comedy for the low. And parts of this play were low 
comedy for me. Especially the graveyard music. 

Now and again—perhaps where the original Spanish 
poetry fell naturally into a literal English translation—a 
line struck fire. But most of the time I sensed the 
strenuous efforts of the actors to put passion into 
tight-shut wooden words. I had to keep reminding 
myself that this was serious; something by a great 
Spanish poet; something much too sacred to be 
sniggered at. 

The Spanish atmosphere was good. I don’t mean that 
it was necessarily authentic. Only that I, as an 
untravelled Englishman, completely believed in it. And 
that, I think, was being better than authentic. 

Taking it all round, it was a fine job of production. 
The producer, actors, and scene designers succeeded 
in making a splendid show out of what must have 
been a most unpromising script. I’m glad I went to 
see it. 

I suppose Escape Me Never without Elisabeth 
Bergner sounds almost as impossible as a play written 
in rich and living colloquial English. I wasn’t too 
hopeful when I went to the Penge Empire the other 
Saturday night. The Court Players were doing it there, 
twice nightly. 

A girl called Marjorie Sommerville played Gemma 
Jones. She was well worth the journey. I’m not sure 
that she couldn’t have made a better job of it if she’d 
given us a little more of herself and a little less imper- 
sonation of Bergner. There were moments when she 
seemed to forget what exactly Bergner had done at 
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that precise instant—moments when I felt she was 
giving us something more vital than the Bergner version. 

Visits to places like the Penge Empire make one 
realize that the English theatre is still very much alive—a 
packed house, where everyone seems to know everyone 
else, and a good hand for all the players as they enter. 
That’s how an audience ought to be. Incidentally, you 
can have the best seat in the house for two shillings. 
Which is also as it ought to be. 

Performances twice nightly mean cutting the play 
sometimes, I suppose. But I imagine the majority of 
plays can be done comfortably in two hours. The 
present West-End habit of eking out short plays with 
long intervals to make them last the evening is becoming 
intolerable. One comes away remembering more about 
the intervals than the play. 

HERBERT HODGE 


THE AMERICAN FILM SINCE 1930 
By RICHARD GRIFFITH 
(Continued ) 

Ill 


IN 1930 DARRYL ZANUCK, then the newly appointed 
production head of Warners, announced that films 
produced by his studio would henceforth be based so 
far as possible on spot news. This policy, inspired by 
the success of the gangster film in dramatizing headlines 
to popular taste, produced the topical film, for many 
years Warners’ speciality and imitated by all other studios. 
Ostensibly these pictures based on news were meant to 
do no more than report topics of current interest, with 
perhaps a modicum of moral homily. But as the topical 
pattern emerged, as writers grew bolder and players 
more accurate in their reflection of character, the topical 
film, like the two cycles which preceded it, became a 
mirror of the subterranean discontent with the American 
social structure which slowly rose through the depression 
years. Individual films were generally vague and 
evasive ; they attacked the special case and absolved 
the system as a whole, but in effect their statement was 
direct. Frequently their critical tone was veiled by 
comedy. The Dark Horse (1932) rendered the mechanism 
of American electioneering in terms all too familiar to 
the citizen. The stupid candidate for governor, “‘ Hicks, 
the man from the sticks ’’, is a tool in the hands of his 
campaign manager, who has him photographed in 
fishing togs, newsreeled awarding blue ribbons to prize 
bulls, and made an honorary chief by a tribe of Indians. 
The film was released during the 1932 campaign for the 
presidency, as was a similar satire, Zhe Phantom 
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President; both pictures painted politics as a racket, 
public officials as hypocrites, and voters as venal fools 
to be bought with flattery and government jobs. In 
like serio-comic vein, The Mouthpiece (1932) argued 
that lawyers were to be had for a price and were the 
bulwark of organized crime, while Might Court (1932) 
chronicled the misdemeanours of a grafting judge. 
News reporters will commit almost any crime for the 
sake of a story, according to Scandal Sheet (1931), The 
Front Page (1931), and Five Star Final (1931). Is My 
Face Red? (1932), Okay, America (1932), and Blessed 
Event (1932) were films based on the exploits of Walter 
Winchell, depicting the rise of the newspaper columnist 
who grows rich by ruining reputations—and who is 
adored by the public. All-American (1932) and Rackety 
Rax (1933) reported the professionalism that has invaded 
football, implying that American sports were a racket 
like any other. American Madness (1932) informed 
disappointed speculators that banking was a confidence 
game in which the honest man was left holding the bag. 
Complementing this corrupt picture of the professional 
and business classes, the serious-minded Richard 
Barthelmess starred in three conscientious films which 
scrutinized the plight of the underprivileged, as expressed 
in such problems as share-cropping (Cadin in the Cotton, 
1932); the psychological deterioration caused by 
unemployment (Heroes For Sale, 1933); and the 
exploitation of the American Indian (Massacre, 1934). 
The majority of topical films were mere snapshots of 
American life. [Am A Fugitive From A Chain Gang 
(1932), the apotheosis of the genre, dealt directly with 
social abuse, but no picture could afford to be thus 
uncompromising unless it limited itself to so narrow a 
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field as prison corruption. The average film avoided 
the direct attack. Its exposition of the disorders of the 
body politic was often brilliantly realistic, but it ended 
without concluding. The spectator was left to decide 
for himself whether the instance of social disintegration 
he had just witnessed was typical or isolated. Neverthe- 
less, the topical films succeeded in voicing a blanket 
indictment of depression America because their effect 
was cumulative. J:’s Tough To Be Famous, Love Is A 
Racket, Beauty For Sale—what wasn’t a racket, what 
couldn’t be bought, in the third year of the depression ? 
Nothing, answered the topical films, which found a 
sordid story behind every newspaper headline. Their 
strength as a movie cycle lay in the fact that the story 
was really there, and that audiences knew it. “ Work 
and save,” the ancient maxim of individualism, had been 
succeeded by “anything goes’’. Success in business 
and love was still the goal of the American wish, but 
nowadays you got it any way you could—no questions 
asked. Why not? Everybody’s doing it. 


IV 


For the coincident first four years of the depression 
and of the talkies, the American film had approached 
real life as closely as it dared. The technique of sound 
had brought American idiom, real characters, and 
contemporary situations into the film-story. But 
though the confession tale and the topical film tried 
American society and found it wanting, their attack was 
negative. They had no programme. In reality, their 
critical attitude was a hankering for the old days back, 
when work produced wealth, when there was room to 
breathe and a chance for everyone. They did not want 
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reform, for it was change that had brought all their woes 
upon them and left them in uncertainty and fear. 

In the delirious air of the first months of the Roosevelt 
administration the slowly formed critical attitude of the 
early talkies weakened. Hollywood, too, was weary of 
panic and strife. Enthusiastically, producers “ co- 
operated ’’ with the new administration and did their 
bit to restore confidence by reviving the musical film, 
an unregarded corpse since it was done to death in the 
early years of the talkies. In the new cycle, Forty-Second 
Street (1933) and its successors frankly divorced music 
and plot, introducing songs and dances for sheer 
divertissement. Gradually the musical film has discarded 
all semblance of realism, and its structure now approxi- 
mates that of the revue. 

These blithe films multiplied. Warners first mono- 
polized the field with their slangy, contemporaneous 
Gold Diggers series, which were so successful that 
Paramount and M-G-M followed suit with annual 
Broadway Melodies and Big Broadcasts. The cycle 
seems perennial. The appeal of the resuscitated movie 
musical seems to lie in its scatter-brained indifference 
to logic; its significance lies in its provision of 
licit escape and in its linkage with the spirit of 
“ confidence ”’. 

This sudden access of fantasy reflected the desperate 
wish of the majority for an easy way out of the economic 
impasse. But the habit of realism was strong upon Holly- 
wood, and, side by side with the musical cycle, the 
confession tale and the topical film continued their 
sordid analysis of changing customs. Basically they were 
little affected by “ confidence’ though after the New 
Deal they became less tragically serious. The Jean 
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Harlow-Clark Gable comedies (Red Dust, 1932; Hold 
Your Man, 1933) continued the confession tradition, 
but they laughed at amorality as much as they senti- 
mentalized it. In the atmosphere of confidence, it was 
easy to deride situations hitherto regarded as grave. It 
was easier, too, to regard them frankly, to dismiss the 
fog of rationalization and sentimentality which so often 
negated the realism of the depression days, to paint, 
with rueful amusement, folly at full length. 

It was her honesty that brought instantaneous, 
universal success to Mae West. The “heroine”’ of 
She Done Him Wrong (1933) and [’m No Angel (1934) 
made a bid for no one’s tears. Far from reforming in 
the last reel after the manner of the confession gals, the 
final fade-out found her wealthy, wicked, and beloved. 

It was precisely this irreverence that brought about 
the downfall of Mae and her school. The middle classes 
had borne with Hollywood’s implied criticism of their 
institutions, but laughter never. Here was the realistic, 
the critical, the by now merrily irreverent movie, 
telling its audiences that romantic love was hypocrisy, a 
biological joke ; that the government ordained by the 
founding fathers was run by hypocrites in the interests 
of big business ; that the “ American way ”’ in business 
itself was a cut-throat competition but slightly removed 
from racketeering. It wasn’t true, of course, and it was 
frightening. Something must be done... . 

The arguments advanced by the Legion of Decency 
in favour of screen reform have been heard before— 
they echo down the ages—but the methods of this 
remarkable polyglot organization were uniquely 
successful. It hatched in the Catholic Church, whose 
possession of the immemorial machinery of repression 
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formed its nucleus and base. Ordinarily, Protestant 
Americans are reluctant to ally themselves with Rome 
for any reason, but the respectable so urgently felt the 
need of screen reform that the unholy alliance was 
consummated. In the great cities, especially those with 
a large Catholic population, the widely-publicized 
campaign actually caused a small drop in theatre 
attendance. 

But looking back at the Decency outcry, one is 
impressed by the futility of this shrill effort to drown out 
the voice of the epoch. The campaign was never felt 
disastrously at the box-office, for the irreverence of the 
film toward established morality had sprung straight 
from an attitude of mind typical of the film’s audience. 
But Hollywood tries to please everyone. Let the protest 
against a film genre be loud enough and it will be acted 
upon, whether or not the impulse to protest is universally 
felt. So, for the moment, an articulate and energetic 
pressure group succeeded in imposing on the film an 
uneasy cast of respectability. 


V 


Casting about for new subject matter to accord with 
Decency, Hollywood now beat a rapid retreat from the 
contemporaneousness which had been its stock in trade 
since sound, and the end of 1934 brought a revival of 
interest in history and legend, and a ransacking of the 
literary archives for simple tales of the wholesome 
bourgeois virtues. 

American history and the legends clustered about it 
had already received treatment in the early sound film, 
but such an admirable biography as D. W. Griffith’s 
Abraham Lincoln (1930) exerted little influence, and 
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Alexander Hamilton (1931) was simply George Arliss 
interfering with the course of history. Films with a 
more valid, because more instinctual, claim to popularity 
were Billy The Kid (1930) and Moby Dick (1930), 
legends dear to the American heart because they 
portrayed the old, free days when opportunity was 
boundless as the unfenced prairie, when danger was the 
tangible menace of physical combat instead of the fear 
of losing a job—above all, when behaviour was neither 
restrained by law nor inhibited by the binding force of 
convention. These occasional pictures, like the perennial 
Western, succeeded because they opened an avenue of 
escape toward less trammelled times. Edna Ferber’s and 
Wesley Ruggles’ Cimarron (1931) was at once the 
apotheosis of all the qualities that made the Western 
popular and a shrewd study of changes in the form of 
social custom. Yancey Cravat, Miss Ferber’s protagonist 
in the first part of the picture, is the ideal Western hero. 
The first half of the picture is the story of his exploits 
in subduing lawlessness and carving a home out of the 
wilderness, until finally the town of Osage becomes 
too tame and he is ready to move on. It is at this 
point that the picture divides in two; Yancey’s wife, 
Sabra, steps into the foreground and becomes the 
principal character. For Sabra refuses to leave Osage. 
While we have been watching her husband’s adventures, 
she has been building security for herself and her 
children. Through her anti-liquor, anti-vice, beautify- 
the-city campaigns, Osage has become the modern 
American town, founded on feminine values. 

Miss Ferber’s presentation of the transition from 
masculine to feminine America was exact and _ its 
conclusions ineluctable. But the points made in its 
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analysis were lost on both its audiences and Hollywood. 
As a popular picture, Cimarron’s power lay in the fact 
that it transported audiences back to the day of freedom, 
not in its exposition of why that freedom had vanished. 
Cimarron, the American film’s one accurate study of 
historic evolution, exerted little or no influence. Other 
pictures of the pioneer past made before the onslaught 
of Decency were merely nostalgic. The World Changes 
(1933) and The World Moves On (1934) (both titles were 
misnomers) set the sturdy past against the degenerate 
present and argued that all will come right again if 
only we return to the old ways. The influence of 
depression psychology on these films was marked. 
Their glorification of the American way was frenetic, 
they ended in doubt. Intended to be reassuring, they 
seemed instead a tinny whistling in the dark. 

Confined as it was to melodrama, the historical film 
has not achieved the status of a cycle. The escapist 
tendency which followed Decency found a more fertile 
field in the idealism of “ classic”’ nineteenth century 
literature. The early depression years had witnessed the 
success of such simple tear-jerkers as Daddy Long-Legs 
(1931), East Lynne (1931), Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm 
(1932), and Smilin’ Through (1932). Their remoteness 
from contemporary issues made them eminently ac- 
ceptable to all who wished to believe that the world 
had neither changed nor moved on. Their success 
and the triumphant popularity of Katharine Hepburn’s 
Little Women (1933) enabled the Legion of Decency 
to point out that the public obviously did want 
“s00d ” films. Hollywood was impressed by the box- 
office backing for this argument, and producers began 
to ransack nineteenth century literature for counterparts 
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of Mrs. Alcott’s perennial work. They made a great 
discovery. They found Dickens. 

Dickens, and after him Barrie, overran the screen. David 
Copperfield (1934), The Mystery of Edwin Drood (1934), 
Great Expectations (1935), The Little Minister (1934), 
What Every Woman Knows (1935), and Quality Street 
(1937) transported audiences out of harsh America into 
England—not the England of documentary films, but 
England as Americans would like to believe it still 
exists, a right, tight land, a cosy land where all’s warm 
and happy and Mother Britannia knows best. While 
British producers were fabricating Chu Chin Chow and 
Jew Siiss, Hollywood was proving that England’s all 
right, even in her colonial policy, with Clive of India 
(1935) and Zhe Lives of a Bengal Lancer (1935). 

Censored history and the winnowed literature of 
capitalism’s great period pacified the middle class and 
brought it back into the theatres. The escapist trend 
made the screen respectable in the eyes of those who 
have always a little feared it, and it enabled the Hays 
organization to issue pronouncements on progress. But 
the escape it provided had no solid base in either creative 
impulse or audience demand. The Decency fervour and 
its by-products are to be regarded as a transient 
interruption of the reflexive process by which the film- 
story approximates ever more closely the agitations of 
the popular mind. 


(To be concluded) 
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INDIA 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE. Professor V. LEsNyY. 

Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d. 
IN DEALING WITH Tagore we inevitably come up against 
two distinct aspects of his personality: first the literary 
prodigy whose first book of poems appeared when he 
was sixteen and who at eighty, in the words of one 
rather colloquial critic, “is still going strong”; then 
the picturesque international celebrity, the poet with a 
prophetic profile, the founder of Santiniketan, and the 
Nobel prize winner. It is not a matter of surprise that 
all these facets should impress the public mind and 
assume the character of an institution. About this 
institution a considerable body of literature already 
exists, and to this Dr. Lesny now adds not an unworthy 
volume. He furnishes what may be described as a 
running commentary on Tagore’s career, tracing it from 
the earliest youth through maturity to the autumn of 
life. Having had the benefit of long personal contact 
and friendship with his subject, he is specially qualified 
for the task. He writes with keen sympathy and apprecia- 
tion, in a style which, if somewhat diffuse at times, is 
not without an element of grace. | 

There is, however, another, more important aspect 
of Tagore—the creative aspect. It is the aspect which 
emerges at its best in some of his short stories, fables, 
and descriptive passages rather than the metaphysical 
poems like Gitanjali. And it reveals, not indeed a 
metaphysical or mystic sensibility, but an essentially 
restless and adolescent spirit, painfully receptive to 
outward influences; a spirit deeply involved in the 
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pathetic fallacy, but for that very reason, admirably 
susceptible to the atmosphere of a sub-continent where 
pathos quivers so near to the surface of life. Like most 
highly subjective writers, Tagore has perfected a peculiar, 
almost automatic emotional convention of his own. It 
was this convention which, one feels, was the chief 
cause of his early popularity, particularly in Europe, as 
it seems to be the reason of his comparative neglect 
to-day. But this convention is by no means intrinsic to 
his art. It is not even an integral part of his style: in 
matters of style, Tagore is a catholic experimentalist 
and ranges from Kabir to T. S. Eliot, from the Medieval 
Vaishnava poets of Bengal to the English romantics. 
In any proper assessment of his work, therefore, it is 
necessary to differentiate between what is purely 
conventional and automatic and that which embodies 
genuine experience. Dr. Lesny, unfortunately, does not 
attempt this. In fact, at no point does he approach 
Tagore’s work critically. He takes it for granted that 
it is all conceived on the same level of significance. 
This is to be regretted because, with his exhaustive 
knowledge of Tagore’s original work in Bengalee, Dr. 
Lesny could have given us a more comprehensive and 
enduring interpretation. 


IQBAL SINGH 


CEYLON. Lorp HoLpen. Allen and Unwin. tos. 6d. 


Lorp HOLDEN HAS written a kindly and intelligent 
guide for the tourist in Ceylon; and it is to be hoped 
that the tourist will take his advice—which is not to 
hurry. For this island and its people have a charm 
which exceeds that of many more publicised areas in 
the East, and no sane person should attempt to appreciate 
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the buried cities unless he is prepared to spend at least 
two weeks in Polonnaruwa, Anuradhapura, and Sigiri. 
Lord Holden’s book not only makes this clear, ‘but in 
its arrangement emphasizes the order of merit of Ceylon’s 
attractions very correctly. The historical background 
of Ceylon, a brief (and at times unnecessarily facetious) 
outline of the Buddhist faith, lead to descriptions of the 
cities, the temples, and of the jungle. Tourism proper 
is relegated to the end, where the more hasty-minded 
globe-trotters will find an excellent guide to follow in 
their hired Buicks. 

Some people may question the author’s preference 
for Anuradhapura in comparison with Polonnaruwa. 
The former is undoubtedly of greater archeological 
interest, but zsthetically the latter wins hands down. 
Incidentally, Lord Holden’s description of the standing 
figure at the Gal Vihara as that of Ananda is probably 
inaccurate ; it is far more likely that it is another Buddha. 
I am also inclined to suspect that he exaggerates the 
difficulties of the ascent of Adam’s Peak; visitors to 
Ceylon should therefore read also the descriptions of 
this holy mountain by John Still and Philip Jordan, 
who, unlike Holden, have climbed the sacred steps. 

But this ison the wholea very complete and sympathetic 
picture of Ceylon, and it is especially gratifying to find 
mention of the superb cooking of the rest-house keeper 
at Sigiri, although Lord Holden apparently missed his 
chef d’ceuvre, the best rum omelette in the world. At 
Sigiri he also missed the important hill of Piduragala, 
a few miles from the rock fortress. Here, unrestored as 
yet, lie the ruins of a temple, with huge reclining Buddhas 
under a gigantic overhang of rock (where bears still 
have their lairs) ; and from the top of the hill one may 
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best observe the majesty of Sigirya itself rising above 
a sea of jungle. But these are minor omissions ; in the 
main, this book is worthy of a place next to The 
Jungle Tide and Robert Knox’s autobiography. The 
photographic illustrations are of varying merit, but 
there is an excellent map. 

BASIL. WRIGHT 


TIBET 


BUDDHISM. ALEXANDRA Davip NEEL. Translated 
by H. N. M. Harpy and BERNARD MIALL. The 
Bodley Head. 6s. 


THIS CLEAR EXPOSITION of the Buddhist religion should 
be valuable to travellers in the East or to those interested 
in Eastern art, as well as to the many students of religious 
questions. The remarks of the author (well known for 
her books about Tibet) on exercise of the memory and 
of the resemblance of certain phases of Buddhist practice 
to psycho-analysis (page 72) are extremely interesting. 
We should like to know more details of the psycho- 
analysis which has been practised for centuries, she says, 
among Buddhists, for one would be interested to know 
if the problem of repression of important material, 
always a danger in self-analysis, has been solved ? 

Another interesting passage deals with the belief of 
certain Tibetans that a method exists to free the self 
“completely or partially, after death, from the 
unpleasant consequences of past misdeeds, and of 
obtaining either deliverance from the circle of rebirth, 
or a happy rebirth, in spite of the Karman ’’. It appears 
to be of importance to overcome the loss of conscious- 
ness at the moment of death. 
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The general impression left by the volume is its 
clarity and that Buddhism is a religion which demands 
an extremely high degree of intellectual discipline from 
its adherents. 

ERNEST HUDSON 


MIPAM. A Tibetan Novel. THE LAMA YONGDEN. 
Bodley Head. 8s. 6d. 


CERTAIN READERS WILL enjoy this book immensely, 
those, for example, who are interested in Eastern religious 
thought and the many who have read of the journey 
made by its author, with Madame David-Neel, in the 
mountains of Tibet. The early life of a young Tibetan 
is presented in a series of vivid pictures; while the 
underlying deeply religious feelings of the boy are not 
minimized, small incidents that seem miraculous to the 
unschooled peasants are rationally explained, and 
though reincarnation is the chief theme, the writing is 
never confused but the whole impression is one of 
clarity. Some people may find the atmosphere too 
strange for them, but it is certainly a book out of the 
ordinary, with moments that remind one of flashes in 
some of the far Eastern Russian films, except for the 
concluding chapters, and is gay and adventurous. 
MoRID SPALDING 


SPAIN 
POEMS FOR SPAIN. Edited by STEPHEN SPENDER 
and JoHN LEHMANN. The Hogarth Press. 6s. 
‘‘ WHAT PASSING-BELL FOR these, who die like cattle ?” 


asked Wilfred Owen. Twenty years later Miguel 
Hernandez, another soldier poet, writes :— 
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‘The agony of oxen 

is of little countenance. 
That of the virile animal 
travels the universe.’ 


Behind Wilfred Owen were the resources of a large 
highly industrialized empire, besides several allied 
nations. Behind the poets represented in Poems for Spain 
was little except the spirit of a people. Everything ran 
short, everything was liable to go wrong. Since July, 
1936, there has not been a day when the dice were not 
weighted against the Spanish Republic. But there 
is not a poem in this book to suggest that those who died 
in her defence were dying like cattle. They were dying 
as individuals, and as self-willed individuals at that. 

“ We studied well how to begin this fight,”’ says Corn- 
ford, in that group ‘of poems which shows how remark- 
able a talent was ripened and cut off in a Spanish autumn. 
Auden, speaking of those who went, like Cornford, to 
fight in the International Brigade, says : 


‘They clung like burrs to the long expresses that lurch 

Through the unjust lands, through the night, through the 
alpine tunnel ; 

They floated over the oceans ; 

They walked the passes. All presented their lives.’ 


They presented their lives. Most signally, they did not 
offer up their opinions or their intellects. The most 
striking thing about the poems in this collection is their 
freedom from sentimentality, from the jingo of war, and 
the equal jingo of peace. 

No collection can satisfy everybody. Many will wish 
that it had been possible to include in this one Cecil 
Day Lewis’s Zhe Nabara, others may feel that the choice 
of the Spanish poems translated should have included 
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some of the more forthright romanceros. Personally, I 
wish that the editors could have dredged out a few 
specimens from the other side. The comparison would 
have been illuminating ; and nothing to dread... “ of 
little countenance ”’. } 

SYLVIA TOWNSEND WARNER 


THE MAD QUEEN OF SPAIN. MiIcHAEL PRAWDIN. 
Translated by EDEN and Crepar Paut. Allen and 
Unwin. tos. 6d. 

THIS BOOK Is a history of Joan compiled from archives 

which only recently have become available. 

It is a story to set one thinking of Fate. The strong 
current flows from the astute ambitions of Ferdinand 
and Isabella. By the dynastic marriages of their numerous 
children they intended to have an extensive influence in 
Europe. Joan’s part (cast for her by her parents) in this 
high game was, by marrying Philip, to bring the Nether- 
lands and Burgundy into a bond with Spain. Almost 
irrelevantly Joan fell deeply in love with her husband 
and neglected her special functions as a Spanish Princess. 
But Isabella and three successive heirs died and Joan 
became in her own right the Queen of Spain. Her 
destiny was to inherit that throne and, through the 
cupidity and ambition of her husband and of her father, 
to suffer loss of personal liberty as one diagnosed as 
mad. 

How far Joan’s madness was inevitable and how far 
it was induced by her monstrous sufferings, it is not 
possible to calculate. But this history makes clear that 
she was incapable of moving or counter-moving against 
her enemies except by ineffective rages. She could not 
even die, but remained a prisoner for nearly fifty years. 
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Juan la loca—loca de amor—became a legend to the 
common people of Spain. There might have been 
another spectacular réle for her, if her mind had been 
safely hinged, to lead the people against their oppressors, 
and cut short the long servitude of the Spanish peasants. 
But the people, like Joan herself, are ill-starred: they 
still cannot prevail against their tyrants. 

Mad Joan, cruelly and rigorously gaoled in the 
fortress of Tordesillas, deprived of all her children 
except one, was still a very big factor, as a pawn, in 
European rule. She was the mother of the Holy Roman 
Emperor Charles V and of Ferdinand, King of Bohemia 
and Hungary, and, after the abdication of Charles V, his 
successor as Emperor. Of her four daughters, two were 
successively Queens of Portugal, one Queen of Denmark, 
and one Queen of Hungary and Bohemia. Her sister was 
Catherine of Aragon, Queen of England, and her 
grandson, Philip II, married Mary Tudor. The ambitions 
of Isabella were thus unexpectedly realized through her 
daughter Joan, who made no efforts to achieve them. 


RHODA HIND 


A HISTORY OF SPANISH ARCHITECTURE. 
BERNARD BEVAN. Illustrated. Batsford. aus. 
ONE TAKES SO much for granted. The thought occurs 
that if the history of architecture in England, Scotland, 
Wales, and Ireland were read in the 1930’s (after those 
countries had suffered sudden devastation by modern 
warfare on, in, and above their fields and cities) what 
qualities and civilized values would be reflected by the 
record, that the reader, garnering what he could 
of buildings and towns many of which would be 
irretrievably razed to dust, might lay a finger on specific 
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characteristics as being in certain measures unique to 
those peoples? Reading in 1939 this history of Spain, 
a European state, a continent, made up of four component 
stories—the Catalan, the Castilian, the Muhammadan, 
and the Mudéjar—much of whose architecture, familiar 
even to those who have never visited that country, is 
tragically destroyed, one’s perception is sharpened, 
objective, as to say: Much of this is finished; is no 
longer part of life ; there is only this recorded reflection, 
unchangeable now by evolution or revolution; what 
did it reflect > The new will be different but past history 
is the soil from which struggles new life. And what 
was the old life ? 

From these excellent photographs, and details shown 
in drawings, there is conveyed a tremendous feeling 
for style, a poetic quality colouring staid intellectual 
order with a special intoxicating pleasure. (If imagination 
is the yeast to intellect, style may be said to be the flair 
for fitness, timing, proportion—the sophistication of 
intellect and imagination.) This matter of a national 
sense of doing wild or austere things with stylized 
grace has particular meaning in relation to Spain, which 
absorbed Muhammadan and Christian ideology from 
various nations in the course of 2,200 years but has 
always remained Spanish. ‘ The art of Spain is alluvial.” 
The often incongruous new was reborn and individualized 
with the flavour and integrity of the Peninsula. 

And the actual buildings? There were built an 
enormous number of ecclesiastical buildings, of course ; 
rich palaces for the aristocracy ; strong castles (of great 
functional beauty) for the armies. A few “ hospitals ”’ 
for pilgrims and the poor, with the Roman bridges, 
aqueducts, and theatres complete the architectural 

H 
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ground. The rest, up to 1800 where this present history 
ends, were hovels. This unique architectural face on 
the land, the work of, literally, a very small rich educated 
class (of intermarried nationalities and religions), was, 
at its zenith, the flower of a nation of rich character. 
But the flower can only have the characteristics derived 
from the plant and the soil. It is an interesting specula- 
tion, as to what talents under a democracy would be 
regenerated from these old factors of poetic style (a 
rare quality), the natural graces, the violent individualism, 
which have left their indelible imprints on Spanish 
architecture over twenty centuries. 

The author of this book has personally visited most 
of the buildings summarized in an extremely readable 
condensed history constructed with great care and 
scholarship. The author has set himself, necessarily, 
certain limitations in the production of a general history 
of the complex developments of his subject, and qualifies 
the whole with the reservation that his material is the 
architecture as known by investigation to date, for there 
is much of Spain which has hardly as yet been tabulated. 
The book is packed with facts, first rate photographs, 
diagrams, and detail drawings, with two interesting 
architectural maps of Spain, compiled by the author. 
A valuable chart of the time sequence and overlapping 
of the changing influences on Spanish life, reflected in 
its architecture from the Roman occupation in B.c. 205 
to 1800 A.D., is an excellent innovation which might 
well be adopted oftener as giving in the most direct 
manner the complicated graphs of ideological influences. 
There is a comprehensive bibliography of some seven 
pages, and an adequate index. 


JOANNA MACFADYEN 
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ARTERSTHE DEATH) OF DON VIUANS Syrvia 

TOWNSEND WARNER. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 
READ THE FIRST cool paragraph. There is most subtle 
and shaded bewitchment. This story, you can tell at 
once, is being told to you not by a mere writer of books. 
The writing is an illusion: you are a listener, not a 
reader. 

The story starts just at the point where you left it in 
Mozart’s Don Giovanni. Dona Ana imposes on herself 
a pilgrimage. Leporello had witnessed the encounter 
between Don Juan and Dona Ana’s Commander- 
father’s animated statue, and had seen his master, the 
Libertine, his Defier, dragged down by the devils he 
has raised, into the pit. (That is familiar to us. We 
know the music.) But this pilgrimage is where we 
break new ground. The lady is impelled (it must be by 
the angels who are there, perhaps, to make moves 
counter to the devils) to carry the news of Don Juan’s 
distinguished fate—his Awful Disappearance into the 
jaws of Hell—to his father Don Saturno de Tenorio. 
And there were Masses for Don Juan’s soul at the same 
time. 

This is enchanting for us, because the pilgrims, Dona 
Ana with her bridegroom and her duenna and Leporello, 
must travel for days across Spain. Only one mountain 
range to overcome, Leporello promised. But it was a 
rich pilgrimage. And it had glorious rewards. 

How is this writer thus able to distil Spain for us? 
All the flavours are there, just as they are in Cervantes, 
in Goya: all the comedy and tragedy and incomparable 
irony of the Spanish people. And more than that. In 
the picture of Don Saturno de Tenorio’s estate and his 
villages in the 18th century there is, one suspects, a 
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picture of the Spain which had to suffer this last hideous 
and futile agony. Those villagers in their successive 
generations have called on Heaven and spilt their blood, 
but there is always an overwhelming reinforcement for 
the Oppressors. 

This beautiful book has all the qualities of a poem: 
the music and imagery and deep significance remain in 
the mind and in the senses. And it means Spain. 


ELLEN HART 


LIVES 


ALEXANDER OF JUGOSLAVIA. STEPHEN 
GRAHAM. Cassell. 125. Gd. 


POLITICAL ASSASSINATION HAS all the fascination that 
even a competent detective story writer must do without. 
Not only has it the added force of reality, but more 
often. than not, its victims are the renowned and the 
kingly of this world. Alexander, who is the object of 
this biography, was no exception to the rule; and he 
adds to the somewhat sordid glamour of the tale by 
having been but one of three victims who were destined 
to die in Marseilles on that exciting afternoon. 

The full story of the assassination Mr. Graham here 
writes with greater detail than it has ever been done 
before; and at the end there is no doubt whatever 
that the chief assassin is the murderer of Matteoti and 
of Roselli. 

For the way in which Mr. Graham traces the delicate 
threads of the plot and, having traced them, weaves 
them into a solid rope, there can be nothing but praise ; 
but with his adulation of Alexander many will wish to 


have nothing to do. Puitip JoRDAN 
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HERMANN GOERING: THE MAN AND HIS 
WORK. ERIcH GritzBacH. Hurst and Blackett. 
8s. Gd. 

IN HIS INTRODUCTION to this volume, Mr. Bruce Lockhart 
says that he remembers at least one book which portrayed 
Field-Marshal Goering as a man whose hands were 
dripping with blood, and comments “ there have been 
too many unnecessary insults”. But whilst we can 
accept his appeal to us to endeavour to get in our 
minds an objective judgment of the eminent figure 
who holds such great power in his hands, the book 
he prefaces is not one which provides the necessary 
information. It is an official biography and has all the 
characteristics of that species in a highly-developed 
form. 

As a boy the Field-Marshal displayed his generalship 
with toy soldiers. He early evinced a hatred for Jews, 
and in those bad old days he was punished for setting 
his dog on them. His fondness for hunting and children 
has become proverbial. And this little piece of informa- 
tion about his recherché dinner parties may be new to 
English readers : 

“The personality of the host and the charm of the 
hostess are seen in all the amenities of the gathering— 
in the table decorations and in the catering for the 
zesthetic tastes of the guests. There is an individuality 
about these gatherings for which the English have 
coined the word ‘ Goering-like ’.”’ 

No doubt the Germans will return the compliment 
and qualify a good tuck-in as “ Clivedenish ”’. 

Unfortunately the book does not give us the facts 
and figures by which we could judge whether the Field- 


Marshal is both ruthless and efficient, or merely ruthless. 
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Mr. Bruce Lockhart seems a little insensitive to the 
fact that these are not synonyms. But it seems that it 
would be a mistake to regard Goering as heartless. 
When an Englishman declined an invitation to visit a 
concentration camp he said that he was glad, because 
“1 do not like my political opponents to be stared at in 
their helplessness as if they were wild beasts’. It was 
no doubt from a similar solicitude for the feelings of 
Dimitrov that all reference to the famous Reichstag 
Fire trial at Leipzig is omitted. 


EDGELL RICKWORD 


1AM A MINER. B.L. Coomses. Fact. Gd. 


Mr. COOMBES’ EXACT descriptions, born of his own ex- 
perience, will receive abundant corroboration from 
those who know colliery life at first hand, and ought to 
be welcomed and valued by those more fortunate people 
who have never had to grope in the guts of the earth for 
a living. 

This sixpenny book is probably the most truthful 
account of a miner’s life yet written. Anyway, I have 
not come across a better one. The author does not 
exaggerate. Neither does he sentimentalize—as many 
journalists do when they try to be ‘ realistic’? about 
mining conditions. 

He deals with every aspect of colliery life, and when 
he says that “it would have been better if the money 
spent on pit-head baths had been used, supplemented 
from other sources, to build modern cottages with 
bathrooms within reasonable distance of the mines ”’, I 


believe that ninety per cent. of the miners will agree 
with him. 
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I liked his sly tilt at the “‘ chapel parade” on Sunday 
mornings: “‘ They have probably been ordered out of 
the way by the busy housewives.” And how adequate 
and delightful is his picture of the week-end in Miners’ 
Town. 

Every collier, and particularly every collier boy, 
who reads this monogram will feel erateful to Mr. 
Coombes for writing such an honest and excellent piece 
of literature. 


IDRIS DAVIES 


MISS WEETON 1811-1825. THE JOURNAL OFA 
GOVERNESS. Edited by Epwarp Hatt. Oxford 
University Press. 15s. 


IT Is ASTOUNDING to reflect upon the complete change for 
the worse in the English attitude to women, between the 
end of the Elizabethan age and the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. Shakespeare naturally idealided 
his Albion but putting together the most photographic 
material that we possess, memoirs, pamphlets, the 
rougher plays, we find that the Elizabethan female had 
rights, if only a few, a toughness and power of asserting 
herself, that disappeared within the next two centuries. 
When and why this happened would bea valuable study 
for a psychologist. 

There are some passages of Miss Weeton’s Journal 
that we cannot read to-day without smiling, but on the 
whole the horror of this book as a true picture of the 
fate, not of one governess but of thousands of women 
all over England is so appalling that reading is not 
easy. Yet this is exactly the type of society that is 
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manufactured again by the totalitarian states, perhaps 
because only an unhappy population goes willingly to war. 

Miss Weeton married a scoundrel, and exchanged the 
serfdom of her governess life for pure slavery. Her 
husband beat her, robbed her, turned her out of the 
house, employed servants to spy on her, even had her 
thrown into prison and threatened with a lunatic asylum. 
Eventually she was compelled to accept a separation 
which involved an uncertain, small allowance, and living 
away from her only child. It is fortunate that only a 
small part of the book deals with the Journals of this 
period. We are then given the pure delight of a journey 
to London in 1824 and another to Wales, probably 
about 1825. 

It would be worth while to buy the book only for the 
trip to London. Miss Weeton did not care for the cold 
tongue with which friends had provided her but thanks 
to a thick cotton handkerchief worn under her bonnet 
and a bottle of brandy from which she took frequent 
sips, she got through very well. Later she regretted 
this lapse from her customary diet, stating, “ stimulating 
food and inflaming liquors cause most of the vices and 
wretchedness of society.” 

Miss Weeton noted that part of the country seemed 
depopulated, commented on the oppression of the Irish, 
and once in London plunged from adventure to ad- 
venture. She contrived, indeed, to walk 213 miles in a 
month. Her picture of the City is invaluable yet I prefer 
myself the expedition to Wales. Although frightened 
that people might point at her as “‘ the lady I saw ascend- 
ing Snowdon, alone” she walked up that mountain, 
keeping her bonnet well drawn over the right side of her 
face, nearest the precipice, to keep from giddiness. 
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There are passages one could quote from every page, 
but I will content myself with recommending the volume 
to all who are interested in English life, in feminism, or 
in history. 

BRYHER 


I DRIVE A TAXI. Herpert Hopce. Fact. 6d. 


IF YOU REQUIRE no more than a pleasantly written 
personal narrative, you will find this a worthwhile 
sixpen’orth. Mr. Hodge is a taxi-driver with an 
eye for the beauties of nature and the absurdities 
of the taxi-taking class; and his observations and 
anecdotes are shrewd and entertaining. Of more general 
information concerning cabmen as transport-workers he 
gives us little ; we learn from his essay nothing of how 
the private-hire cars, for instance, have affected his trade. 

A short article on Food Research, by Dr. Barnet 
Woolf, in the same issue, suffers from the contrary 
defect of over-generalization. The interesting argument 
that nutritional science developed out of the military 
need to feed conscript armies cheaply and well is here 


put forward, but without facts to substantiate it. 
Mark BENNEY 


A JOURNEY ROUND MY SKULL. FRIGYES 
KarinTHy. (Translated from the Hungarian by 
VERNON DucKWoORTH Baker.) Faber. 8s. 6d. 

MAN Is so much afraid of disease as a reality that he 

behaves as if it did not exist. Men like to read in their 

leisure hours about all kinds of violent deaths. Death 
as a fact is recognized, but towards disease men’s attitude 
is quite different. To be interested in disease without 
trying to remove it from the world is considered to be 
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morbid. Even in periods of naturalism in art many a 
playgoer takes exception to the subject matter of Ibsen’s 
Ghosts or Thomas Mann’s The Magic Mountain. A 
Journey Round My Skull will have to meet with such 
objections. Karinthy, a well-known Hungarian author, 
described in this extraordinary book his own experience 
as a patient before, during and after the diagnosis and 
removal of a tumour of his own brain. With an almost 
scientific detachment he made the reader follow him 
through the Purgatory of his sufferings. The author 
first ascertained the diagnosis for himself which was 
afterwards confirmed by careful medical examination. 
At the moment the patient knew the true nature of his 
illness, the curiain fell on his “ childish’? world in 
which he tried like any other citizen of our days to 
interpret the symptoms in an optimistic way or to 
dissimulate them. When the fatal diagnosis was known 
to him, he felt like a trapped criminal, expecting the end 
of the examination and the doctors’ report as if it were 
a judge’s verdict. The similarity between the patient and 
the criminal was not only an external one: there was, 
in fact, a secret and inexplicable feeling of guilt which 
made the patient wait for the verdict as for the in- 
evitable, not with opposition but with resignation. 
During the operation the patient remained conscious. 
He felt himself to be the doctor’s associate, fighting with 
him for his life; he also described his sensations and 
the storms of passionate feeling which passed through 
him in that unparalleled situation. The operation was 
successful, Karinthy recovered. Recovery brought with 
it reflection : in spite of deeply felt gratitude for renewed 
life resignation remained: the author felt like a ship- 
wrecked man on a desert island but he was determined 
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to build up a new life with greater wisdom albeit with 
less ambition than before. 

The author, and with him the reader, has passed 
through a drama in which—as in a classical tragedy— 
Fate plays a part with an iron determination from 
which there is no escape. After the operation, the 
climax and turning point to which the narrative is 
leading, the book leaves the reader to meditate about 
man’s achievements which, however glorious they may 
be, cannot alter his position as a dependent creature in 
an incomparably mightier world. Apart from such 
general ideas the book furnishes us with many psycho- 
logical observations. It is more revealing than a con- 
fession. Disease unmasks the individual and reflects his 
reactions towards himself and other people from a new 
angle. It also reveals his attitude to Fate and Life which 
is actually the key to his character. Karinthy’s book is 
particularly valuable in that it reflects with a strong 
sense of humour the impression which the “ normal ”’ 
world of doctors and visitors makes on the patient. 

The translation by Vernon Duckworth Baker is 
expert, skilful and expressive. 

OLGA MARUM 


CAPTAIN MARRYAT AND THE OLD NAVY. 
CHRISTOPHER LLoyp. Longman. 14s. 


No BOOK COULD have been published at a more appro- 
priate time than this life of Marryat. It illustrates, as 
no contemporary volume can do, without being accused 
of being propaganda, the danger to France from an 
occupation of the Spanish coast. It was Spain, after all, 
as much as Moscow that led to Waterloo. Is this written 
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of to-day or of 1808 >—“ With his quick grasp of strategy 
he seized upon the key to the prosecution of this new 
war. Would that the Admiralty had done the same ! 
Cochrane may have exaggerated his point when he 
said that a squadron operating at the right place would 
have prevented the Peninsular War, but it is undeniable 
that had a well-organized fleet done what a few 
adventurous frigates did on their own account, that war 
might have been over in a few months. As Cochrane 
saw it, the coast north of Barcelona was the place of 
critical importance. A concentration there would 
threaten the main link between France and Spain.” 

Perhaps few of the younger generation have read 
Marryat’s stories, into which he put so much of his own 
life. Certainly this biography will make one want to 
take them from the shelves again. Frederick Marryac 
went to sea at the age of fourteen, serving at first unaer 
Cochrane, that great and neglected Englishman, whose 
championship of the sailors of the period caused his 
eventual disgrace. There is a fine description in this 
book of the important battle of the Aix Roads which is 
little known except to a few historians. Besides fighting 
in the Mediterranean, Marryat saw the American war, 
and was one of the few English officers to be present at 
St. Helena at the time of Napoleon’s death. He was also 
in Burma during the first Burmese war and not the least 
interesting feature of this book are the illustrations either 
by Marryat himself or from engravings by Cruikshank, 
after sketches by Marryat. 

The last years of the author’s life are sketched too 
rapidly, but as a whole, the book is one of the 
most interesting that I have read for months. It is 
interesting to note that because of Victorian hostility 
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to his outspokenness, Marryat was finally driven to 
writing adventure stories for children. 
ERNEST HUDSON 


NOVELS 


Pie SCHOOL FOR, DICTATORS. IGNAZIO 
SILONE. Translated from the Italian by Gwenpa 
Davip and Eric MosBACHER. Cape. 8s. 6d. 


SILONE’S School for Dictators consists of dialogues 
between two Americans—one who hopes to be the 
first dictator of the U.S.A., the other his highfaluting 
mentor—and Thomas the Cynic in whom the reader 
easily recognizes Silone himself. The topic raised by 
the two Americans is the fascist conquest of power, 
but their belief in the importance of fascist ideology is 
thoroughly debunked by Thomas the Cynic in his 
brilliant description and analysis of fascist reality. 
“There is such a thing as fascist propaganda, but 
there is no such thing as the fascist idea.”’ Thus the 
young American might well make the slogan: “ Down 
with fascism !”’ his most effective battle-cry. Perhaps 
the best parts of the book are those dealing with the 
personality of the dictator, only too often a good-for- 
nothing who could never successfully hold another job, 
and with his anguished followers who are ready to 
accept any quack-medicine instead of a real cure. Here 
and there I wished that Silone had said a little more 
about the metaphysical reasons that drive whole nations 
into the arms of fascism, or for all that make them 
willing subjects of any sort of dictatorship. But apart 
from all this the special significance of The School for 
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Dictators lies in the fact that Silone, the former 
communist, uses it to state his faith in democracy. 
“When men have succeeded in overthrowing the 
present exceptional regimes represented by Fascism and 
Bolshevism, they will return to the democratic idea 
with the joy of the prisoner returning to freedom, and 
create new and, it is to be hoped, less fictitious forms of 
democracy than those we have hitherto known.” Thus 
Silone joins the growing number of “ renegade” 
intellectuals (both of the right and left) who once 
supported dictatorial regimes in the hope that they 
would prepare the way for a better ordered world, 
and who now confess that these regimes—quite regard- 
less of achievements in the social and economic field— 
are leading to an even deeper enslavement of the spirit 
of man, and the most appalling moral decay. Since 
Silone’s problems are ours, his conclusions are of vital 
importance to us. There remains, of course, the question 
what sort of a state Silone proposes to put in the place 
both of dictatorships and the present “ fictitious forms 
of democracy”’. Perhaps he will tell us in his next 
book, for which we are eagerly waiting. The translation 
of this is exceptionally well done. 


LILO LINKE 


GOODBYE TO BERLIN. CurisTopHER ISHERWOOD. 
Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d. 


I DON’T KNow any other volume of fiction by Mr. 
Isherwood, and I don’t know Mr. Isherwood, but I do 
know Berlin where I spent the greater part of 
my life, including the period covered in his book. 
And I must confess amazement at the way in which 
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this. Englishman (one of the many foreigners who 
appeared so odd to us at the time) understood much 
better than we ourselves the life and people around him. 
For a young man to be able to listen and observe without 
ever attempting to judge is no small achievement, but he 
goes even beyond that—without any obvious effort on 
his part he makes us like and take an interest in people 
whom in real life we might merely have thought 
annoying or disgusting. There is hardly a political 
word in the whole book, and yet we feel on every 
page what we since have realized and what Mr. Isherwood 
in an almost mysterious fashion perceived already at 
that time—the complete disintegration of post-war 
Germany. It has to be added that he can write in 
the most admirable way, always the right word, 
and never a word too many. The sentence: “ At the 
end of the street, like a tall, dangerously sharp instrument, 
stood a church’’—brought the street back to me in 
which I was born, and explained why I had always 
hated the monstrous brick building I had to pass every 
day. I shall not fail now to read every line Mr. Isherwood 
has written, and I hope to meet him one of these days— 
just to thank him for having told me so much I didn’t 
know about my native town and my fellow Berliners. 
Lito LINKE 


PURPOSES OF LOVE. Mary RENAULT. Longman. 
5. 6d. 

epee THIS book would be taken for granted. In 

England, it creates a mild hullabaloo because the author 

not only talks about things which usually aren’t, but 

assumes that they should be. Our book-of-the-month- 

givers have thus found themselves in the embarrassing 
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position of admitting that this is that rare thing, a 
commercial novel which is adult, with the alternative 
of either insulting or offending squeamish readers. 
Actually, all that need be said is that the hero, a doctor, 
kisses a young nurse because she reminds him of her 
brother, his best friend. The rest, not only the purposes 
but the processes of the resulting love-affair, may be 
imagined. The author has deep and subtle knowledge 
of the emotions, which gives her book authenticity. 
The bustling background of hospital-life is never lost 
sight of. This is as well, for otherwise her lovers’ 
relationship would become obsessional. Her choice of 
subject for a first book has led to the expression of 
doubt as to what she may do in her second. To me, 
the real fear is that her characters will continue to talk as 
if they had just discovered “ culture’’. The good taste 
of their conversation is appalling, and often amusing at 
the wrong moments; the epigrams, for which they are 
never at a loss, are the one without being the other. 
But this does not prevent Purposes of Love from being, 
in all senses of the word, a passionate work. 
JOHN VAUXHALL 


LADY IN THE DARK. Myranwy Price. Bodley 
Head. 7s. 6d. 


FENELLA CORDUROY (IN my experience they are usually 
called Joan) only has a fire in her bedroom when she 
dresses for a dance. Lives are bounded by the church 
bazaar, marrow jam, and the tussle with the gardener 
over next year’s flower-beds. “ The rug, so incongruous 
in that shabby room, had brought things to a head in 
Ruth’s mind.’ Ruth’s mind, and those of her friends, 
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is somewhat limited. Miss Price knows the people she 
is writing about and describes them well. 

The central character is Caroline Aylesbury. “ Three 
people whose affairs I have to tackle, Caroline thought 
happily. Three jobs for me. Well, I think they are all 
well within my powers.’ They certainly are. She is that 
kind of woman, but attractive withal, at least to the 
males within the danger zone of her influence. She 
juggles with her friends’ love-affairs and with their 
servants, advises on dress, entertaining, gardening. 
Usually she gets her own way. “ ‘There shall be a 
lavender hedge,’ Charles said with his grave courtesy.” 
She has so many claims on her time that she nearly loses 
her Charles, and finds herself friendless in a woman’s 
club in London. But the faithful Charles comes to her 
rescue, again offering marriage, this time on his own 
terms. 

CARINA LANG 


SELECTED BOOKS 


DEMOCRATIC SWEDEN. Edited by M. Coe and 
C. SmitH. Routledge. 125. 6d. 
THIS INFORMATIVE BOOK is put together with the 
competence to be expected of the authors. Quoting 
from the preface, “In Sweden, it appeared, democracy 
was continuing to work and assuring to the people a 
steadily improving standard of life . . . discussion was, 
however, marked by a lack of definite information not 
only about the achievements and character of Swedish 
social democracy, but about the whole background of 
Swedish politics. It was to make such information 
available that the New Fabian Research Bureau in the 
I 
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summer of 1937 organized a party of its members to 
study Swedish conditions on the spot. This book arose 
from that expedition and is designed to present its 
results.” 

Unfortunately, this is not a book for the average 
reader (though this is qualified by whether the average 
is taken over Britain or only London, Cambridge, and 
Oxford). 

Among the many authors, each dealing expertly with 
their own subjects, are: H. R. G. Greaves, Lecturer in 
Political Science, London School of Economics, and 
C. P. Mayhew (Junior Webb Medley Scholar, Oxford 
University), “ Constitution.”’ Geoffrey Wilson, Barrister 
at Law, “ Budgetary Policy.”’ R. W. B. Clarke (some- 
time Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge), “ Industry.” 
Dunstan Skilbeck (Lecturer, Agricultural Research 
Institute, Oxford), ‘“‘ Agriculture.”’ Graeme Haldane, 
M.I.E.E, (Consulting Engineer), “‘ Power.” D. V. 
Glass (Research Scholar, London School of Economics), 
“Population Policy,” and others. 

R. W. B. Clarke in “Industry”’ states, ‘“ The 
socialized sector of the industrial system is considerable .”’ 

Dunstan Skilbeck (‘‘ Agriculture’’), “...In the 
main the stimuli of the economic reorganization of the 
industry have sprung from within the industry itself.’’ 
(It was this section which caused my working farmer 
friend to return the book commenting it was “‘ beyond 
him *’, which was a pity, for it really concerns him 
closely.) 

Graeme Haldane, M.I.E.E., writing of “ Power”’, 
begins, “It is estimated that the available water power 
resources of Sweden total approximately 32,500 million 
kwh. per annum.” And Raymond Postgate, writing on 
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“ Publishing, Press and Radio”’, begins “ As is natural, 
when writing of Sweden, the author feels bound to 
speak first of the Co-operative Movement ”’. 

These absolutely ‘“‘ random ” quotations well illustrate 
the scope of the book. It has excellent bibliography, 
well arranged statistics and index, and deserves a wider 
distribution than it is likely to enjoy under our present 
educational system. 

DoroTHY HARTLEY 


SHAKESPEARE’S BOY ACTORS. W. ROBERTSON 
DavigEs. Dent. 10s. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARIAN CRITICISM, IT seems to me, is not to 
be judged in terms of separate books, but as a body 
of work, to which every volume contributes. Where 
critics of that criticism make their own mistake is in 
judging every piece of it as complete and final exposition. 
Seen as part and parcel of a whole, each has its place. 
Mr. Robertson Davies considers the place of the boy 
actors in Shakespeare’s plays. He is not concerned 
with guesswork biography or with tracing the rdles 
of particular players: he sets out to show how the 
convention of boy-actors affected the construction and 
characterization of Shakespeare’s plays—or, if you will, 
how Shakespeare took advantage of their assets and 
set himself to minimize their disabilities. Such an 
approach presents us with an unusual view of the 
plays, and it need not be said that it is the whole view. 
But it is an approach that needed to be made and the 
author of this book has uncovered much good ground 
in making it. He is perhaps apt to have matters both 
ways—thus, he will imply that Shakespeare built his 
plays so that the women’s parts were a “‘ gift’ and then 
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maintain that boys have “ a plentiful supply of superficial 
emotion of the type which can so readily be converted 
into the material for acting’’. Lack of room causes 
me to overstate my criticism; but the author has, I 
think, overstated his case and one must be on guard 
against it if one is to gain the full benefit from his book. 
It raises point after point of great interest ; he reminds 
us that in the four major tragedies the heroes undergo 
a radical change in their characters, whilst the heroines 
are static, the only changes being a violent switch from 
sanity to madness in Ophelia and Lady Macbeth; he 
stresses the mixture of formalism and naturalism in 
Shakespeare’s plays, remarking on how many of the 
scenes in which women predominate, are cast in the 
formal mould, and he shows how entrances and 
situations are built up to give the boy-actor every 
Opportunity. It is not necessary to agree with every 
conclusion he draws, but it is impossible not to learn, 
and impossible, too, not to be grateful for a book in 
which the scholarship shows also such sense of the 
workings of theatre. 


TREVOR JAMES 


FOREIGNERS AREN’T KNAVES. By CHRISTOPHER 
HOLiis. Longmans. §s. 


PERHAPS I OUGHT not to be given the works of 
Mr. Christopher Hollis to review; I find them 
singularly annoying. The titles of his books, Foreigners 
Aren't Fools, We Aren’t So Dumb, and now Foreigners 
Aren’t Knaves prejudice me against him from the start. 
Three Aren’ts in three titles are altogether too much, 
but that is a mere trifle. What really gets me down is 
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Mr. Hollis’s confidential naiveté. Just listen to me, 
Mr. Hollis seems to say, in his tone of sweet reasonable- 
ness, and you will discover that after all there is a great 
deal of good in these nasty nazis and furious fascists. 
After all, they have their point of view and in some 
ways they have done their countries a certain amount 
of good. The great thing is to be sensible and reasonable 
and conciliatory, like Mr. Chamberlain, and then we 
shall all be pals together. Now I do not object to Mr. 
Hollis for not being sufficiently anti-fascist—oh, anti- 
fascism, what horrors are committed in thy name !— 
but I do object to his Sunday School simplifications. 
Mr. Hollis’s object is to make the extremely difficult 
subject of foreign politics an easy one, and it is very 
doubtful whether that can be done; and with Europe 
in its present state goodwill, and goodwill alone, is 
about as effective as it would be in dealing with a bucket- 
ful of snakes. That is the reason why it seems to me 
that with the best intentions in the world Mr. Hollis is 
misleading, and perhaps dangerously misleading, in his 
efforts to explain the strange ways of foreigners and the 
complicated issues of foreign politics to the man in the 
street. 
ERIC MOSBACHER 


HIRE PURCHASE. AyYLMER VALLANCE. Discussion 
Books. Nelson. 2s. 


I Don’t suppose this book will ever get into the hands 
of Mr. Everybody. He will, I am afraid, continue to 
be hypnotized by: “‘ Yes Mr. Everybody, one deposit 
down and the girl and furniture are yours—don’t 
worry about the instalments, eleven promises spread 
over twenty years is all I expect.” 
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All this dreamlike approach to Mr. Everybody, 
whose income is probably well within £3 per week, is, 
of course, a conspiracy to make him a man of property. 
For all the things this universal uncle offers him, 
furniture, a piano, bowl of goldfish, and holy matrimony, 
have existed underneath his bowler for years. Existed 
as the all-essential props that shut him out of the world 
to which his boss belongs. 

To Mr. Everybody it becomes a case of H.P., now 
or never, for it offers him a new world on the instalment 
plan. 

Basically, the “never-never”’ will always be the 
same as long as Mr. Everybody wants his sofas, granfer 
clocks, and mock Axministers. 

Aylmer Vallance’s book is a warning to the salariat, 
to the Mr. Everybodies of the world to keep an eye on 
uncle. For, although Ellen Wilkinson’s Hire Purchase 
Bill seems to have got rid of the most blatant 
inhumanities of the system, there still exist snags. What 
a lark it would be one day to dispossess uncle with a 
convoy of his own plain vans ! 

Max Woop 


